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The  Fan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics; 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  pKjpulation.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administr.ative  Divisions 


The  administrative  di\isions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  officiai  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  Americtm  Union  serves  as  the  per- 
mtment  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arramging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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maritime  commerce. 
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Maiden  Voyage  to 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina 

PARKS  B.  PEDRICK 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Delta  Line 


It  \\’.4S  one  in  the  afternoon,  June  20, 
1940  when  we  left  Market  Street  W  harf, 
New  Orleans,  on  a  history-making  cruise, 
the  maiden  voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Delhrasil 
of  the  Delta  Line.  This  new  steamer  was 
the  first  of  six  14,200-ton  sister  ships  that 
the  Delta  Line  will  place  in  the  South 
.\merican  service  in  a  period  of  a  little 
over  two  years,  to  give  concrete  and 
practical  support  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
well-advised  Good  Neighbor  Policy  for  all 
the  Americas.  \Ve  should  like  to  write 
volumes  extolling  the  virtues  of  these  new 
steamers,  but  modesty  forbids  that  this 
be  done  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from 
the  passenger's  point  of  view^  these  new 
vessels  are  exactly  right.  They  are  roomy, 
comfortable  and  luxurious.  Here  one 
may  lead  just  as  active  or  as  lazy  a  life  as 
one  desires.  The  ships  have  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  sixty-five  passengers.  This  is  a 


convenient  number,  for  it  is  large  enough 
so  that  the  passenger  can  keep  to  his  own 
group  if  he  so  desires,  but  small  enough  so 
that  he  can  know  all  his  fellow'  passengers 
well  before  the  voyage  is  over. 

Just  as  daylight  was  fading,  we  reached 
the  Gulf,  115  miles  from  New  Orleans  by 
river  and  85  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  one  who 
sees  for  the  first  time  the  intricate  system 
of  lighthouses  for  guiding  ships  through 
the  river’s  mouth,  the  dropping  of  the 
second  and  last  pilot,  and  the  Eads  Jetties, 
a  wonderful  engineering  feat  which  keeps 
this  part  of  the  delta  from  being  washed 
away  or  shifting  its  position. 

Lazy  days  with  lots  of  fun  for  everyone 
were  ahead.  The  sea  was  calm  and  as 
dark  blue  as  a  sapphire.  There  were  deck 
and  indoor  games  galore,  and  of  course, 
those  greatest  amusements  on  shipboard, 
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talking  and  eating.  Somehow,  the  person 
who  on  shore  speaks  only  a  few  sentences 
a  day  seems  to  have  been  vaccinated  with 
a  talking-machine  needle  the  minute  the 
gangplank  is  pulled  up. 

On  the  way  south  the  ships  sail  near 
enough  the  coast  of  many  of  the  West 
Indies  for  passengers  to  glimpse  their 
sandy  Ijcaches  and  coconut-palm-studded 
mountains.  On  this  trip,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  pass  fairly  close  to  Martinique, 
the  birthplace  of  Josephine,  Napoleon’s 
Empress,  and  with  binoculars  could  see 
houses  in  Fort-de-France,  as  well  as  that 
historic  volcano,  Mont  Pelee,  which 
destroyed  the  port  of  St.  Pierre  in  1903. 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  equator 
and  had  our  Neptune  ceremony,  conducted 
strictly  by  the  passengers,  in  which  the 
neophyte  was  accused  of  misdeeds  con¬ 
trary  to  his  true  nature  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  made  to  fit  the  crime.  Needless 


to  say,  all  those  who  had  not  previously 
crossed  the  “line”  were  convicted,  and 
some  very  clever,  though  mild,  penalties 
were  administered. 

On  the  eleventh  day  out,  just  as  the  sun 
rose,  we  docked  at  Recife  (Pernambuco)' 
behind  a  breakwater.  Inasmuch  as  this 
port  is  directly  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
not  on  a  protected  bay  or  river,  steamers 
rock  gently  even  while  moored  to  the  pier. 
Here  the  climate  is  practically  the  same 
the  year  round,  since  this  city  is  clo.se  to 
the  equator.  The  heart  of  the  town  is 
traversed  by  many  canals,  and  for  this 
reason  Recife  is  known  as  the  \’enice  of 
Brazil.  It  consists  of  three  separate  sec¬ 
tions  connected  by  bridges:  Recife  (the 
Reef),  lying  on  a  peninsula;  Sao  Antonio, 
on  an  island;  and  Boa  Vista,  on  the  main¬ 
land. 

Recife  is  the  most  important  city  in 

•  See  map  on  the  back  coi-er. 


Courtesy  of  the  Delta  l.ine 

THE  S.  S.  DELBRA:ilL 

The  Delta  Line  is  placin;;  in  service  from  New  Orleans  to  the  cast  coast  of  South  America  six  new  liners 
of  8,500  tons  costing  $3,000,000  each. 


Courtesy  of  F.  J.  Orfila  A  Co..  Inc. 


OLD  AND  NEW  IN  RECIFE 

The  influence  of  the  Dutch  occupation  from  1630  to  1654  is  plainly  seen  in  the  steep-roofed  buildings  in 
the  center  and  in  the  waterways  between  the  various  sections  of  the  city.  The  modern  houses  of  a 
suburb  might  as  easily  be  found  in  Florida.  In  the  pool  is  a  native  Brazilian  water-lily,  the  Victoria  regia. 


northern  Brazil.  Close  by  sugar  is  pro-  soap,  shaving  cream,  razor  blades,  and 
duced  in  great  quantities,  and  good  cot-  tooth  paste  from  the  United  States,  in 

ton,  coffee,  and  rice  are  grown  in  this  addition  to  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 

district.  live  birds  and  monkeys,  and  flowers. 

Just  after  breakfast,  we  sallied  forth  in  We  crossed  eight  or  ten  bridges  over 
automobiles  to  see  the  town.  First  we  the  canals  and  rivers,  passed  many  acres 

visited  the  post  office,  where  we  sent  off  of  land  in  process  of  reclamation  from  the 

the  usual  air  mail  letters  to  the  family  sea,  and  came  at  last  to  the  town  of 

back  home.  .After  that  we  spent  an  Olinda,  on  a  cliff  some  five  miles  to  the 

interesting  half  hour  in  the  market,  where  north  of  Recife.  In  this  suburb  can  be  ^ 

many  more  things  to  meet  human  needs  seen  fine  residences  of  wealthy  Recife 

can  be  found  than  in  a  North  .American  business  men  and  some  interesting  old 

market;  it  is  typically  Brazilian  in  being  Dutch  churches  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 

a  general  meeting  place  too.  Here  may  From  here  the  view  of  Recife  is  excellent, 

be  purchased  a  great  variety  of  native  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  one’s  steamer 

products,  such  as  palm-leaf  fly  swatters,  tied  up  to  the  wharf  in  the  distance, 

amulets,  and  baskets  and  pottery  of  all  .As  is  the  case  in  all  northern  Brazilian 
shapes  and  descriptions.  On  sale  are  cities,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 


Courte^y  of  F.  J.  Orftia  in  Co,,  Ino. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  S.\0  BENTO,  OLIND.\ 


Brazilian  colonial  church  interiors  arc  rich  with  color  and  gold  leaf. 
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Courtesy  of  Brasilian  Embassy 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  ITS  INCOMPARABLE  SETTING 


is  colored,  and  the  poverty  is  greater  than 
in  the  south.  One  finds,  however,  that 
all  of  South  America  is  becoming  ever 
more  conscious  of  the  needs  of  its  people, 
and  in  all  the  countries  great  strides  have 
been  taken  to  benefit  the  masses  by  sani¬ 
tary  and  medical  measures,  as  well  as  by 
social  service  and  economic  legislation. 

Most  appropriately,  it  was  on  July  4 
that  we  arrived  at  Rio,  that  city  which 
makes  us  feel  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Brazilians’  boast,  “God  is  a  Brazilian,” 
for  otherwise  the  country  would  not  be  so 
beautiful.  It  has  been  said  that  of  the 
great  cities  in  the  world,  there  are  three 
whose  situation  is  such  as  to  place  them 
far  ahead  of  all  others  from  the  point  of 
view  of  natural  beauty.  These  three  are 


Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  Sydney  in 
Australia,  and  San  Francisco  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  describe  Rio  properly.  Experts  have 
written  volumes  and  they  have  not 
exaggerated. 

After  entering  Guanabara  Bay  with  its 
hundred  small  islands  and  passing  that 
familiar  landmark.  Sugar  Loaf,  we  docked 
at  Praga  Maua  near  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Immediately  upon  docking,  a  great  round 
of  festivities  began,  as  this  was  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  vessel.  In  the  two  days  we 
were  in  Rio,  there  were  cocktail  parties, 
luncheons,  dinners  and  general  open 
house  on  board,  to  which  representative 
government,  business,  and  shipping  offi¬ 
cials  were  invited. 
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‘‘LA  CARRETA”  IN  BRONZE  ORNAMENTS  A  MONTEVIDEO  PARK 

The  Uruguayans,  like  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  cherish  the  tradition  of  the  covered  wagon  used 

by  their  pioneers. 


For  mo.st  of  the  passengers  a  morning 
was  taken  up  with  visiting  the  business 
and  residential  .sections  of  the  city  and 
its  beautiful  and  fashionable  beaches, 
Praia  do  Flamengo  and  Praia  do  Botafogo, 
and  riding  up  in  the  cable  car,  in  two 
stages,  to  the  summit  of  Pao  de  Assucar 
(Sugar  Loaf).  It  is  indeed  a  thrill  to  be 
completely  suspended  as  in  the  Sky  Ride 
in  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  but  in  spite 
of  appearances  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  thing 
to  do.  Many  tourists  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  every  year,  and  there 
has  never  been  an  accident  since  this 
aerial  railway  was  built  in  1912.  The 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city,  its  beaches, 
and  Rio’s  ne.xt  most  famous  mountain, 
Corcovado  (The  Hunchback),  is  fas¬ 
cinating. 

An  interesting  and  delicious  lunch  was 
enjoyed  at  the  airport  which,  like  the  pas¬ 
senger  liner  wharves,  is  located  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

After  lunch  our  friends  tried  their  hands 
at  shopping  for  Brazilian  novelties,  such 


as  butterfly  or  multi-colored  hardwood 
trays,  boxes  and  other  articles,  as  well  as 
for  those  beautiful  semi-precious  stones, 
aquamarines. 

As  we  sailed  out  in  the  dark,  the  lights 
along  the  shore  of  Botafogo  Bay  forming 
the  famous  “Pearl  Necklace”  that  is  known 
the  world  over  were  beautiful  beyond 
description.  ^Vith  regret  we  realized  that 
our  first  visit  to  Rio  was  finished. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  we 
arrived  at  Santos,  “the  Home  Port  of  King 
C-oflfee,”  where  on  every  hand  one  sees 
thousands  of  bags  of  green  coffee  in  the 
warehouses  close  to  the  wharves  and  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  in  motor  trucks 
and  mule  carts.  In  fact,  the  city  fairly 
breathes  the  characteristic  aroma  of  green 
coffee.  The  Bolsa,  or  Coffee  Exchange,  is 
a  magnificent  building,  the  interior  of 
which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  church, 
with  its  mosaic  floors,  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and  three  fine  oil  paintings  depicting 
the  history  of  Santos.  Here  we  visited 
wide  and  beautiful  beaches  where  all  the 
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leading  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Another 
unique  feature  is  a  free  underground 
parking  lot,  which  can  accommodate  five 
thousand  automobiles  at  one  time. 

Buenos  Aires  is  very  progressive  and 
has  very  high  cultural  standards,  but  it 
is  especially  noted  for  its  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  and  its  great  business  develop¬ 
ment.  Here,  as  in  New  York,  one  can 
hear  almost  any  of  the  chief  languages  of 
the  world  spoken  on  its  principal  streets. 


usual  North  American  beach  sports  are 
enjoyed,  as  well  as  a  typical  Brazilian  game 
similar  to  badminton,  with  the  exception 
that  no  racquets  are  used.  An  interesting 
evening  was  spent  on  a  little  island  just  out¬ 
side  of  Santos  called  Ilha  Porchat,  where 
there  is  a  casino  and  night  club  with  the 
usual  entertainment. 

Again  we  boarded  our  floating  home 
and  three  days  later  arrived  at  Monte¬ 
video,  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  pro¬ 
gressive  cities  in  South  America.  It  is  a 
beautifully  clean  city,  with  many  modern¬ 
istic  apartment  houses,  some  of  which 
have  been  described  as  “bureaus  with 
their  drawers  pulled  out”  because  of  their 
set-back  construction.  Like  many  other 
South  American  cities,  it  has  numerous 
beautiful  statues  and  large  and  small 
parks.  No  visit  to  Montevideo  would  be 
complete  without  seeing  the  famous  bronze 
monument  La  Carreta,  which  commemo¬ 
rates  the  Uruguayan  equivalent  of  our 
covered  wagon. 

We  passed  along  wide  roads  lined  by 
fragrant  eucalyptus  trees  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  from  which  Montevideo  takes 
its  name.  At  the  foot  are  many  neat 
little  houses,  all  alike,  which  are  a  part  of 
a  local  low-cost  housing  project  similar 
to  many  recently  built  in  the  United 
States  by'  the  government.  From  the  top, 
one  obtains  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
city,  harbor  and  beaches. 

.\fter  stopping  in  Montevideo  for  one 
full  day,  we  crossed  the  River  Plate  to 
Buenos  Aires,  often  called  the  Paris  of 
South  America.  Although  it  is  just  across 
the  estuary  from  Montevideo,  the  River 
Plate  is  so  wide  here  that  the  journey 
takes  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  by  steamer. 
While  Rio  has  a  natural  beauty  that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  Buenos  Aires  has  a 
dock  system  of  piers  and  basins  of  which 
it  can  truly  be  proud.  It  is  also  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  many  wide  avenues 


ce»*t 


THE  COMEGA  BUILDING,  BUENOS  AIRES 

A  restaurant  on  the  top  floor  is  a  favorite  place  for 
tea,  since  the  place  and  hour  afford  a  view  of  the 
sunset  over  the  wide  River  Plate. 


Courteny  of  Publicity  Bureau,  Sio  Paulo 

THE  PORT  OF  SANTOS 


The  greatest  coffee  p>ort  in  the  world  is  surrounded  by  green  hills  and  beaches  of  fine  white  sand. 


At  Buenos  Aires  our  steamer  stayed  for 
nine  days,  and  here  again  there  was  an 
endless  round  of  dinners,  cocktail  parties 
and  receptions,  both  off  and  on  the  good 
ship  Delbrasil.  In  spite  of  this,  we  managed 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  sight-seeing,  including 
a  night  at  the  opera  at  the  famous  Teatro 
Colon  and  an  afternoon  at  the  races  at  the 
lovely  Hipddromo  Argentino,  or  race 
track  at  Palermo  Park.  We  had  tea  one 
afternoon  fourteen  stories  up  at  the  Comega 
Club  and  another  at  Harrod’s,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  well  known  in  England  and 
South  America. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Buenos 
.•\ires  can  possibly  forget  the  tender  and 
juicy  beefsteaks,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
If  there  are  steaks  any  more  delicious  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  we  need  to  be  shown, 
and  even  then  it  would  take  some  con¬ 
vincing. 

One  day  we  visited  the  resort  called 


Tigre.  This  is  a  boating  resort  where 
whole  families  enjoy  rowing  back  and 
forth  over  the  intricate  waterways  and 
many  club  crews  take  out  racing  shells. 

.\n  interesting  side  trip  was  the  e.xcur- 
sion  to  Lujan,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Buenos  .\ires.  where  stands  one  of  the 
most  famous  cathedrals  in  .Argentina. 
There,  too  is  an  excellent  and  complete 
historical  museum,  which  is  well  worth 
even  the  most  casual  tourist’s  time. 

.After  nine  days  in  Buenos  Aires,  we 
started  northward.  Our  first  port  of  call 
was  Santos.  Since  the  steamer  stops 
longer  in  Santos  on  the  return  voyage,  we 
took  advantage  of  the  three  days  to  go  by 
train  up  to  Sao  Paulo,  another  of  the  very 
progressive  cities  in  South  America.  This 
forty-nine-mile  trip  via  the  Sao  Paulo  Rail¬ 
way  requires  a  little  less  than  two  hours. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  range  between 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  coast  is  accomplished 
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on  a  cable  railway,  the  cal's  going  up  and 
down  the  hill  counter-balancing  each 
other.  Special  types  of  steam  locomotives 
are  used  on  this  climb  for  braking  pur¬ 
poses  only.  The  gradient  is  one  of  the 
steepest  known  in  railroad  construction, 
2,500  feet  in  six  miles;  the  railway  passes 
through  thirteen  tunnels  and  over  more 
than  a  hundred  small  viaducts.  Because 
this  railway  transports  the  bulk  of  the  cof¬ 
fee  shipments,  its  profits  are  considerable, 
and  therefore  no  money  is  spared  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  roadbed  and  rolling  stock  in 
apple-pie  order. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  is  also  the  capital 
of  Coffee  Land.  It  is  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  center,  and  so  has  been  called  both 
“The  Manchester  of  Brazil”  and  “The 
Chicago  of  Brazil.”  One  is  impressed 


by  its  enormous  modern  skyscrapers,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  attractive  parks, 
both  large  and  small.  No  stranger  can 
drive  about  the  city  without  being  aware 
of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the 
diversified  architectural  talent  that  have 
been  called  upon  to  provide  for  Sao  Paulo’s 
wealthy  residents. 

A  stay  in  this  city  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  a  visit  to  the  famous  Butantan 
Institute.  The  Institute  is  operated  for 
scientific  rather  than  for  sight-seeing  pur¬ 
poses,  since  anti-snake-bite  venin  is  pre¬ 
pared  here  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  much  other  scientific  work 
is  done.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  tourists 
swarm  there  to  marvel  at  the  familiar 
way  the  poisonous  snakes  are  handled  by 
the  attendants  and  to  see  the  non-poison- 
ous  snakes  festooning  the  trees  like 


Courtesy  of  Delta  Line 

AT  THE  BUTANTAN  INSTITUTE,  SAO  PAULO 

An  attendant  nonchalantly  handles  the  poisonous  snakes  whose  venom  is  extracted  to  make  the  anti- 
venin  perfected  by  Brazilian  scientists  and  sent  all  over  the  world. 
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THE  WATERFRONT,  SAO  SALVADOR 


The  city  of  Sao  Salvador  is  built  on  two  levels,  between  which  elevators,  such  as  the  one  at  the  left, 

offer  speedy  communication. 


ornaments  on  a  Christmas  tree.  Here  too 
are  frogs  so  poisonous  that  when  even  a 
venomous  snake  eats  one  of  them,  the 
snake  dies  within  five  minutes. 

We  returned  to  Santos,  and  the  steamer 
went  on  its  way  to  Rio,  where  w'e  put  in 
another  eventful  day  of  sight-seeing. 

Three  days  after  leaving  Rio,  we  arrived 
at  the  city  generally  known  in  the  United 
States  as  Bahia  from  the  state  of  which  it 
is  the  capital.  The  true  name  of  the  city 
is  Sao  Salvador — in  full,  Sao  Salvador  da 
Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  (St.  Savior  of 
All  Saints’  Bay),  .\lthough  the  city  has 
nearly  500,000  inhabitants,  it  is  so  colorful 
that  it  is  a  veritable  tourists’  paradise,  but 
one  almost  has  to  use  force  to  drive  off 
vendors  at  the  wharf  attempting  to  sell  tiny 
marmosets,  baby  jaguars,  baskets,  ham¬ 
mocks  and  innumerable  other  souvenirs. 

Bahia  is  a  city  where  the  expressions 


uptown  and  downtown  really  mean  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  business  district  is  on  the 
lower  level  or  waterfront,  whereas  the 
residential  district  is  on  a  cliff  about  two 
hundred  feet  higher  and  is  usually  reached 
by  an  elevator,  although  there  are  funic¬ 
ulars  and  an  excellent  road. 

Bahia  has  many  fine  churches  erected  in 
the  colonial  period.  On  the  lower  level, 
we  entered  the  Church  of  Conceigao  da 
Praia  (the  Immaculate  Conception  by  the 
Shore),  which  is  built  of  Portuguese 
marble  and  whose  interior  is  richly  deco¬ 
rated  with  silver  and  gold,  as  well  as  with 
many  oil  paintings. 

\Vc  visited  the  market,  also  on  the  lower 
level,  and  enjoyed  its  ever- changing 
scenes.  Close  by  the  market  we  could  see 
the  wharf  where  little  fishing  boats  with 
triangular  sails  dock. 

We  ascended  to  the  upp>er  city  by  auto- 
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mobile,  and  then  drove  out  Avenida  Sete 
de  Setembro,  passing  residences  indicative 
of  the  great  wealth  and  good  taste  of  their 
occupants,  and  here  and  there  catching 
delightful  vistas  of  the  bay  and  the  ocean. 
M  is  the  case  on  the  lower  level,  many 
interesting  and  sumptuous  churches  arc  in 
evidence. 

Here  again,  as  in  Recife,  there  is  a  large 
colored  population  and  some  of  the 


women,  with  their  gay  costumes  famous 
throughout  Brazil,  remind  one  of  the  old- 
time  mammies  in  the  South. 

Our  homeward  voyage  from  Bahia  was 
uneventful  but  restful,  and  w’e  docked  in 
New  Orleans  one  full  day  ahead  of 
schedule.  We  arrived  home  feeling  that 
our  forty-eight  day  cruise  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  that  any 
of  us  had  ever  had. 


Courtesy  of  I>elta  Une 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS.  SAO  SALVADOR 

This  church,  built  in  1710,  closes  the  vista  of  a  street  lined  with  balconied  houses  in  the  picturesque 
city  of  Sao  Salvador,  or  Bahia,  one  of  the  ports  of  call  of  the  Delta  Line  boats. 


The  Discoverer  of  a  New  World 
in  the  New  World 


The  Centenary  of  a  Book  by  John  L.  Stephens,  Archeologist , 
Diplomat,  Man  of  Many  Parts 

VIRGILIO  RODRIGUEZ  BETETA 
Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Chile 


July  31,  1940  marked  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  since  John  L.  Stephens 
of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  graduate  of 
Columbia  and  lawyer  in  New  York,  ended 
his  first  journey  through  the  lands  of  the 
ancient  Mayas  of  Central  America.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  globe-trotter,  through 
whose  mind  coursed  more  and  greater 
dreams  than  there  were  lands  and  seas 
beneath  his  feet.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  Stephens,  explorer  and  archaeologist 
by  passion  and  diplomat  by  accident, 
was  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world  in  the 
New  World.  Yet  he  devoted  the  last 
years  of  his  strenuous  life,  which  ended 
before  he  was  fifty,  to  other  great  under¬ 
takings  of  a  very  diflferent  order.  He 
organized  the  first  ocean  steam  nagivation 
company  of  the  United  States  and  also 
the  Panama  Railway,  which  united  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  Canal.  He  was  a 
combination  of  great  business  man  and 
great  dreamer.  After  all,  is  this  not  a 
plant  that  is  often  produced  by  the 
university  hothouses  of  the  United  States? 

Students  of  Maya  culture,  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  should  not  let  this 
centenary  pass  unnoticed,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  clouds  that  today  overhang 
our  world.  Perhaps  because  of  them  it 


should  be  all  the  more  observed.  Is  it 
not  the  light  of  the  moon  that  casts  into 
boldest  relief  the  teriible  hours  of  ship¬ 
wreck?  Furthermore,  this  centenary  is  not 
unrelated  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
philosophy  of  race  and  the  great  reser¬ 
voirs  of  knowledge  called  civilization.  If 
from  a  purely  literary  viewpoint  it  can 
be  said  that  the  work  in  which  Stephens 
immortalized  his  journey  {Incidents  oj 
Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucatan — ten  editions  in  three  months!) 
had  the  virtue  of  discovering  among  the 
millenary  ruins  and  jungles  of  Central 
America  the  magic  keys  to  Maya  culture, 
then  from  the  archaeological  and  scientific 
point  of  view'  it  can  be  added  that  he 
found  the  secret  of  a  purely  American 
civilization  and  opened  deep  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  channels  of  thought  which  drained 
off  many  myths  of  pretentious  ethnologt' 
and  religious  dogma.  Stephens,  upon 
disembarking  on  July  31,  1840,  from  the 
ship  that  had  borne  him  across  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  might  well 
have  said  to  his  compatriots:  “I  bring 
you  treasures  far  greater  than  those  of 
Moctezuma  and  the  Incas.” 

Two  soldier-historians 

Two  beneficent  instruments  of  destiny 
influenced  Stephens’s  marvelous  journey. 
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C'rmrteay  of  the  author 


JOHN  L.  STEPHENS 

Explorer  and  archaeologist  by  passion  and  diplo¬ 
mat  by  appointment,  he  discovered  a  new  world 
in  the  New  World. 

The  first  was  Frederick  Caiherwood  and 
the  second  was  a  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Catherwood  was  an  English  archaeol¬ 
ogist,  a  gifted  and  sensitive  draftsman  and 
artist,  a  great  globe-trotter  like  Stephens, 
with  whom  he  had  traveled  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  many  other  places.  Together 
in  their  tents  on  the  plains  or  in  the  open 
desert,  counting  the  stars  and  the  cen¬ 
turies,  they  had  shared  wonderful  dreams. 
There  came  one  day  into  Catherwood’s 
hands  an  amazing  book  published  in 
London  in  1822  under  the  title  of  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City  Discovered 
near  Palenque  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
Its  author  was  Don  .Antonio  del  Rio,  a 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  as  Central 
.America  was  called  before  independence. 


In  that  book  the  author  wrote  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  1787  with  his  own  eyes  at 
Palenque,  in  Chiapas,  the  northernmost 
province  of  the  colony,  and  he  illustrated 
his  story  with  vivid  drawings.  Some 
similar  works  had  previously  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  France,  and  the  attention  of  the 
world  had  already  been  aroused  by  the 
works  of  Humboldt  and  above  all,  by 
Lord  Kingsborough’s  volumes  with  their 
splendid  engravings  and  the  reproduction 
of  a  very  old  Central  .American  book. 
But  all  that  material  had  been  published 
under  the  generic  name  of  Mexican  Antiq¬ 
uities,  which  diverted  attention  from 
Central  .America  and  led  to  continued 
search  in  .Aztec  country  for  the  key  to 
the  Maya  enigma. 

Nevertheless,  the  needle  of  the  compass, 
the  faithful  friend  of  travelers  in  unknown 
waters,  persisted,  amid  the  darkness  of 
pre-history,  in  swerving  a  bit  and  pointing 
more  toward  the  south,  a  little  beyond 
Mexico,  toward  Guatemala.  An  old 
tradition  prevailed  that  buried  among  the 
jungles  of  Central  .America  there  were 
cities,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of 
Palenque  and  with  the  same  hieroglyphic 
writings  that  had  been  so  surprising  to 
scholars,  because  they  indicated  that  the 
deep-rooted  concept  of  the  inferiority  of 
.American  cultures  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  There  was  talk  of  Uxmal, 
of  Chichen-Itza,  of  Copan.  But  the  book 
of  Captain  del  Rio  was  the  story  of  an 
authentic  eye-witness  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  soldier.  Just  as  in  another  time 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  soldier- 
historian,  wrote  the  most  accurate  and 
precise  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
this  new  soldier  might  verv’  well  be  said  to 
have  hit  upon  the  true  key  to  the  great 
problem  of  .American  pre-history. 

The  other  beneficent  instrument  of  fate 
was  President  Van  Buren.  .At  the  time 
when  Stephens  and  Catherwood  were 
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making  preparations  for  their  journey, 
there  occurred  the  sudden  death  of  William 
Leggett,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  America.  He  w<is  the  eighth 
diplomat  to  be  named  to  that  post  and  the 
fourth  to  die  before  reaching  the  country. 
James  Shannon  had  died  in  Guatemala 
almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  there. 
But  Stephens  was  no  man  to  be  intimidated 
by  superstition  and  he  asked  for  the  post. 
President  \’an  Buren  gave  it  to  him,  and 
a  close  relative  of  one  of  the  deceased 
diplomats  wrote  to  him,  “It  may  be  that 
you  will  have  better  luck  than  your 
predecessors.” 

The  mind  of  President  Van  Buren  must 
have  played  much  with  the  idea  of  those 
explorations,  so  interesting  and  in  such 
comparatively  near  places,  w’hich  Stephens 
propiosed  to  undertake.  An  extraordinary 
pre-Columbian  culture  found  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  United  States!  For  that 
reason  the  President  assisted  in  smoothing 
out  all  difficulties  for  Stephens,  even  grant¬ 
ing  him  authority  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place  with  no  fixed  residence — a 
privilege  not  often  conceded  to  any  diplo¬ 
mat.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  Central 
.America’s  political  situation  at  that  time 
made  this  privilege,  and  even  more,  quite 
feasible.  The  country,  taking  its  first  steps 
as  an  independent,  republican  and  fed¬ 
eral  nation  (three  extremely  complicated 
things),  was  going  through  the  bloodshed 
and  exhaustion  of  a  civil  war  that  dated 
from  the  days  of  emancipation  from  Spain. 
When  Stephens  arrived  there  were  no 
Central  American  authorities  to  whom  he 
could  legitimately  present  his  credentials. 

What  Stephens's  book  represents 

What  do  Stephens’s  journey  and  book  (or 
better  still,  journeys  and  books,  since  the 
first  were  followed  by  a  second  journey 
and  second  Ixxik  called  simply  Incidents'"of 


Travel  in  Yucatan)  mean  to  the  history  of 
the  Maya?  They  represent  the  final  steps 
in  the  definite  discovery  of  what  should  be 
called  “Maya  civilization”;  that  is  to  say, 
an  American  civilization  specifically  and 
completely  differentiated  from  the  others. 
.\lthough  Stephens  may  not  have  been  the 
actual  discoverer,  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  way,  clearing  away  the  fiction  and  the 
fog,  and  it  was  he  who  established  the 
bases  for  subsequent  work  by  his  brilliant 
intuitions. 

He  was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  the 
Maya  was  a  special  and  superior  culture 
which,  although  mingled  to  some  unknown 
degree  with  other  cultures,  was  essentially 
different  from  them  all.  Then,  contrary 
to  the  theory  held  from  the  time  of  the 
first  missionaries  and  chroniclers  and  still 
prevalent  among  European  historians,  he 
contended  that  the  Maya  culture  was  not 
an  importation  to  America  from  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  but  that  it  was  an  indigenous,  purely 
American  culture.  In  the  third  place, 
contrary  also  to  prevailing  opinion,  even 
that  of  the  most  recent  European  explorers 
(Dupaix  and  his  editors  and  commenta¬ 
tors,  1834),  he  held  that  the  Maya  culture 
could  not  be  antediluvian;  that  it  could  at 
the  most  go  back  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  but  that  some  of  its  ruins  could 
date  only  from  times  not  long  prior  thereto. 
Finally,  adding  a  most  daring  hypothesis 
to  the  others,  he  claimed  that  the  race  that 
was  the  source  of  that  culture  and  of  those 
structures  must  still  be  living,  although 
perhaps  isolated  and  obscure,  in  some  part 
of  its  vast  and  ancient  domain. 

.Ml  these  theories  were  the  product,  as 
has  been  said,  of  intuitions,  their  only 
basis  being  what  Stephens  was  able  to 
observe  in  his  relatively  short  journey 
(October  3,  1839-July  31,  1840).  His  ob¬ 
servations,  however,  were  wise  and  pro- 


found,  and  to  these  observations  Cather- 
wood  made  a  matchless  contribution  with 
his  admirable  drawings,  models  of  work¬ 
manship.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Stephens’s  travels  covered  some  three 
thousand  miles  on  muleback  and  took  seven 
months,  he  was  able  to  visit  only  eight 
cities  bearing  unmistakable  marks  of  Maya 
culture,  although  in  varying  stages  of  ar¬ 
tistic  evolution  and  of  different  periods. 
Some  had  disappeared  in  epochs  long  ante¬ 
dating  the  Conquest.  But  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  those  eight  cities  was  sufficient  to 
verify  a  judgment  which  had  fallen  from 
his  lips  at  Copan:  “The  sight  of  this  un¬ 
expected  monument  put  at  rest  at  once 


and  forever,  in  our  minds,  all  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  American 
antiquities.  .  .  .  The  people  who  once 
occupied  the  Continent  of  America  were 
not  savages.” 

A  predestined  journey 

Like  one  predestined  only  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  great  discovery,  Stephens 
traveled  around,  without  being  definitely 
aware  of  it,  all  the  great  boundary  of  the 
two  ancient  Maya  empires.  If  at  any 
point  of  that  boundary  fate  had  counseled 
him  to  turn  and  proceed  in  a  diagonal 
line  across  the  mountains,  jungles,  mighty 
rivers  and  wide  marshes,  he  would  cer- 


Courtesy  of  the  author 

MAYA  RELIEF  AT  PALENQUE 


An  engraving  of  this  relief  is  one  of  the  illustrations  in  Captain  Antonio  del  Rio’s  book  on  the  ruins  there; 
it  was  this  book  that  first  interested  Stephens  in  American  archaeology.  When  he  and  Catherwood 
were  at  Palcnque,  they  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  corridor  of  an  ancient  palace. 
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DrftwiDK  hy  Catherwood 

MONOLITH  AT  COPAN 

Stephens  describes  this  Maya  monument  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “It  is  thirteen  feet  in  height,  four  feet  in 
front,  and  three  deep,  sculptured  on  all  four  of 
its  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  elaborate  specimens  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ruins.”  (Reproduced  from 
“Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas, 
and  Yucatan.”) 

tainly  have  arrived  at  some  of  tho.se  great 
centers  of  the  ancient  Maya  world  which 
today  can  be  seen  spread  in  amazing 
array  on  a  map  of  the  ruins  thus  far  dis¬ 
covered.  His  intuitions  would  then  have 
taken  on  the  form  of  definite  assertions. 
But  he  did  not  know  that,  like  Columbus, 
he  had  set  foot  upon  a  vast  continent  and 
had  in  great  part  traced  its  outlines. 
Xor  would  it  have  been  po.ssible  for  him 


to  carry  his  intuitions  further,  for  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough  had  led 
him  astray  in  advance,  the  latter  having 
published  the  marvelous  Maya  Dresden 
Codex  under  the  aforementioned  title 
Mexican  Antiquities.  It  was  a  great  deal 
that  Stephens  should  have  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment,  and  even  more  than  a  presentiment, 
that  those  engravings  and  hieroglyphics 
belonged  to  a  Central  .American  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  that  the  beautiful  figure  of  the 
Sun  in  the  center  of  the  great  .Aztec 
Calendar  Stone  was  the  same  that  he  had 
seen  in  some  panels  at  Palenque. 

Development  of  Maya  studies 

The  first  triumph  of  Stephens'  lx)ok  was 
that  which  may  Ije  deduced  from  his  words 
quoted  above:  the  collapse  of  the  his¬ 
torian  Robertson’s  theory,  universalh’ 
held  up  to  that  time,  as  to  the  "savages 
of  .America.”  Other  contemporaneous 
words  give  us  an  idea  of  something  more: 
that  the  American  culture  not  only  was 
not  savage,  it  was  not  even  primitive. 
These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Paul  Schellhas 
(1859-  ),  a  survivor  of  the  first  genera¬ 

tion  of  European  Maya  scholars — a  group 
that  started  in  France,  the  cradle  of 
European  study  of  the  Mayas,  with  the 
-Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourlxiurg  (1814-74), 
the  eminent  investigator  of  Central  .Amer¬ 
ican  civilizations,  in  whom  an  excess  of 
imagination  may  be  condoned  as  a  venial 
sin;  that  in  England  reached  its  peak 
with  .Alfred  Percival  Maudslay  (1850- 
1931),  who  won,  because  of  his  seven 
voyages  to  Guatemala  and  his  two  mag¬ 
nificent  illustrated  volumes,  the  name  of 
“Father  of  Maya  Studies;”  and  that, 
finally,  produced  in  Germany  Foerste- 
mann  (1822-1906),  who  dedicated  most 
of  his  eighty-four  years  to  deciphering  the 
Dresden  Codex.  Schellhas  said  recently: 
“It  was  thought  in  those  times — prior  to 
the  rise  of  Maya"  studies — that  the  Old 
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\\  orld  alone  was  the  seat  of  such  advanced 
cultures  (those  which  possessed  such  his:hly 
developed  hieroglyphic  writings),  and  that 
America  had  been  inhabited  only  by  prim¬ 
itive  peoples.  .  . 

.All  the  rest  followed.  The  fame  of  tlie 
Mayas  swept  forward,  like  the  jungles 
that  hid  their  cities.  Xow'  their  corbel 
arches  and  spiral  staircases,  which  once 
had  made  a  celebrated  chronicler  of 
Clarlos  III  smile,  although  somewhat 
thoughtfully  at  that,  were  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  fact.  No  one  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  veritable  forests  of  round 
columns  at  Chich6n  Itza;  no  one  was  any 
longer  astonished  w’hen  it  was  stated  that 
some  of  the  temples  of  Tikal  were  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  or  that  the  bas- 
reliefs  at  Palenque  and  the  monoliths  of 
Copan  and  Quirigua  deserved  a  place  in 
the  history  of  world  art. 

But  in  any  event  Stephens’s  intuitions 
sufficed  to  destroy  many  long-standing 
fallacies.  Two  elements,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  had  stood  in  the  way  of  doing 
justice  to  the  real  facts  of  American  pre- 
history:  European  pride  on  the  one  hand, 
and  attachment  to  the  monogenetic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  other 
hand.  Although  the  soldiers  and  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Conquest,  beginning  with 
Bernal  Diaz,  who  w'as  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  “buildings  of  car\  ed  stone” 
and  the  wonderful  sculptured  w^alls  of  Yu¬ 
catan,  were  struck  by  these  wonders,  they 
had  looked  at  ever\  thing  primarily  with 
the  eyes  of  Spaniards  and  of  conquerors. 
The  missionaries  and  historians  saw  much 
and  preserved  it  from  everlasting  obliv¬ 
ion.  but  their  religious  beliefs  and  the 
Old  Testament  blinded  them.  Landa 
(1524-79),  the  first  bishop  of  Yucatan  and 
the  principal  and  most  valuable  source  of 
information  for  modern  Maya  investiga¬ 
tions — his  work  remained  unpublished 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century — 


I)r8»  inff  by  Cath^rw«KKl 

ANOTHER  MONLMEXT  AT  COPAX 

The  Maya  remains  at  C.opan,  the  first  Central 
American  site  visited  by  Stephens,  so  excited  his 
interest  that  he  “bought'’  the  ruined  citv  (from  a 
lessee)  for  fifty  dollars.  (The  drawing  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  his  “Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.”) 

lighted  w'ith  one  hand  the  luminous  torch 
which  his  own  lx)ok  proved  to  be,  while 
with  the  other  he  kindled  the  blaze  that 
destroyed  the  Maya  books  because  he 
thought  them  instruments  of  the  devil. 
A  great  seventeenth-century  chronicler  of 
Guatemala,  Puentes  y  Guzman,  who  saw 
much  and  wished  to  understand  what  he 
saw,  rejected  the  idea  that  the  builders  of 
those  monuments  could  have  been  ancient 
.Spaniards,  Phoenicians,  or  Chaldeans. 
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But  then,  who  had  wrought  those  w'onders? 
Confronted  with  this  dilemma,  he  had  to 
conform  to  the  idea  of  the  time:  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  devil.  Father 
Xim6nez  (1662-1722),  a  linguist  who  had 
in  his  possession  an  original  copy  of  the 
Popul-Vuh,  the  superb  bible  of  the  Maya- 
Quiches,  translated  it,  but  sought  all  the 
time  for  correspondence  between  it  and 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  So  also  did  Father 
Ord6nez  (1577?-!  626),  another  noted 
linguist,  who  must  certainly  have  had  in 
his  hands  an  even  more  complete  original 
copy  of  the  Ixxik. 

Other  triumphs  were  won,  too.  Ernst 
Wilhelm  Foerstemann  discovered  the  zero 
in  the  fascinating  pages  of  his  ancient, 
heavy  codex — the  zero,  talismanic  figure 
of  modern  mathematics.  Then,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton  and 
C.  H.  Berendt  came  other  Americans, 
who  now  occupy  first  place  in  the  sun  of 
Mayan  investigations  and  who  discovered 
at  the  same  time  as  Foerstemann  the  figure 
20  on  the  monuments.  The  vigesimal 
system  of  the  Mayas  and  the  figure  zero 
were  the  open  sesame  to  their  recondite 
astronomical  calculations.  It  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  they  had  computed  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  the  planets;  that  they  predicted 
eclipses  thirty-four  years  in  advance;  that 
they  had  numbers  that  expressed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years.  Furthermore,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  was  the  Mayas 
who,  having  achieved  the  cultivation  of 
corn  through  experimentation  and  selec¬ 
tion,  made  po.ssible  for  the  early  Americans 
a  stable  way  of  life  and  thus  brought  about 
the  first  fruits  of  civilization.  Finally, 
Spinden,  who  with  Morley,  Tozzer,  Gates, 
Mason,  Blom,  Kidder,  Rickettson,  Loth- 
rop,  and  a  hundred  others  form  the  van¬ 
guard  of  contemporary  study  of  Maya 
culture  in  the  United  .States,  has  said  that 
the  Dresden  Codex,  when  it  is  completely 


deciphered,  “w'ill  be  the  most  important 
Ixjok  in  the  w’orld  in  the  matter  of  ancient 
science.” 

The  centenary 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  John  L.  Stephens’s  book  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  a  way  it  has  not 
been  unmarked.  What  better  commemo¬ 
ration  could  there  have  been  than  the 
fact  that  material  on  the  Mayas  consti¬ 
tuted  the  bulk  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Congress  of  Americanists  in  Mexico  in 
1939?  Again,  a  compatriot  of  mine, 
Benjamin  Mazariegos  Santizo  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  is  publishing  a  translation  into 
Spanish  of  Stephens’s  book.  But  the  most 
important  commemoration,  insofar  as  the 
subject  of  bibliography  is  concerned,  is 
without  doubt  the  monumental  book  by 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley,  The  In¬ 
scriptions  of  Peten:  Five  great  volumes  on 
that  region  which  was  cradle  and  empire 
of  the  Maya  civilization;  thirty  cities  de¬ 
scribed  inch  by  inch,  piece  by  piece, 
enigma  after  enigma;  three  thousand  stu¬ 
pendous  pages,  maps,  and  drawings! 
Morley,  recalling  the  work  of  Stephens, 
says:  “He  enriched  Maya  archaeology 
with  an  interest,  romance,  and  charm 
which  have  never  been  equalled.” 

For  my  part,  I  wish  on  this  hundredth 
anniversary  to  place  before  the  tomb  and 
memory  of  Stephens  the  flower  of  the 
ancient  Mayas,  the  orchid,  which  is  also 
the  national  flower  of  Guatemala.  From 
the  realms  of  the  Southern  Cross  that 
flower  will  pass  through  the  three  Ameri¬ 
cas,  taking  on  new  hues  under  every  sun. 
Thus  it  will  flourish,  like  the  coconut  tree 
that  Stephens  had  planted  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  James  Shannon,  first  diplomat 
of  the  United  States  to  arrive  in  Central 
.\merica.  The  first  thing  that  Stephens 
did  upon  arriving  at  those  tropical  shores 
was  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  unknown 
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diplomat  and  ask  for  it  the  sweet  shade 
of  a  coconut  tree. 

John  L.  Stephens  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  deserve  to  be  called  humane. 
He  was  always  so,  in  mind  and  in  heart. 
He  left  to  us  his  book,  in  which  he 
presented  the  Central  .\mcricans  to  the 
world  in  a  most  affable  lisjht,  for  he  for¬ 


gave  present  faults  and  showed  the  aspect 
of  sfrandeur  that  had  been  theirs  in  his¬ 
tory:  the  Maya  civilization.  At  the  same 
time  he  brought  all  the  .\mericas  a  little 
closer  together  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  civilization  which  is  for  all  of  us 
today  a  source  of  common  interest  and 
pride. 


Three  Literary  Ladies 
of  Spain’s  American  Colonies 

II.  “Amarilis” 

JA.MES  C.  BARDIN 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Virginia 


In  .a  YEAR — perhaps  it  was  the  final  year — 
of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  a  young  woman  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  novitiate  of  a  religious  order  sat, 
one  afternoon,  before  a  small  table  in  a 
cell  of  a  convent  in  Peru.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  convent  was  either  in  a  small 
city  called  Huinuco  (or  Le6n  de  los 
Caballeros),  situated  high  up  in  the  Andes; 
or  in  Lima,  City  of  Kings,  and  seat  of  the 
\’ery  Magnificent  Prince  of  Esquilache, 
\’iceroy  of  Peru.  We  may  imagine  that 
our  young  lady  was  gazing  at  a  scrap  of 
sky,  sparkling  with  sunlight,  that  she 
could  glimpse  through  the  barred  window. 
Occasionally  she  nibbled  at  the  top  of  a 
quill  pen,  and  her  lids  dropped  to  shade 
eyes  that  glowed  with  a  light  that  would 
hardly  have  pleased  the  Mother  Superior. 
For  long  intervals,  her  brow  was  troubled 

Copyright  1941  by  James  C.  Bardin.  Part  I,  dealing 
'xith  Doha  Leonor  de  Ovando,  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
for  December  1940.  Part  III,  on  Sor  Juana  Inis  de  la 
Cruz,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue.  .  -  -.J 


with  thought — and  then  would  clear,  as  a 
smile  curved  lovely  lips,  and  her  careful 
fingers  traced  a  line  or  two  on  a  folio  sheet 
that  lay  on  her  table.  An  hour— two 
hours — drifted  by  in  a  silence  that  was 
broken  only  by  the  scratching  of  her  pen; 
the  lines  on  the  paper  multiplied  slowly 
but  steadily,  and  a  poem — a  silva — began 
to  take  shape.  At  last,  the  convent  bell 
sent  forth  its  silver  chime.  The  novitiate, 
stirred  from  her  revery,  glanced  again  at 
the  bit  of  sky,  and  saw  that  now  it  was 
red  and  gold,  and  that  the  light  was 
growing  dim.  She  put  the  folio  sheet 
away  in  a  chest  that  stood  near  the  table, 
and  with  a  contented  sigh,  rose  and  glided 
out  to  join  her  companions,  who  were 
gathering  in  the  patio  for  the  evening 
service.  Singing  softly,  the  line  of  them 
moved  into  the  candle-lit  chapel. 

But  the  novitiate,  who  had  been  sitting 
before  a  table  in  a  tiny  cell,  and  whose 
fingers  still  bore  traces  of  ink,  paid  scant 
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heed,  that  evening,  to  the  droning  voice 
of  the  old  chaplain.  Her  eyes  again  be¬ 
came  warm  with  a  dream,  and  her  thought 
fled — fled  out  of  the  chapel  and  over  the 
convent  wall — fled  far  away,  over  the 
mighty  Andes  and  the  great  forests  along 
tropical  rivers,  until  at  last  it  could  wing 
its  way  eastward  and  northward,  over 
the  wide  sea.  .  .  . 

On  another  day,  some  months  later — 
perhaps  it  was  in  1620;  certainly  it  was 
not  in  1621 — a  distinguished-looking  man 
of  medium  height  and  slender,  vigorous 
frame,  attired  in  a  somewhat  worn  clergy¬ 
man’s  habit,  appeared  one  morning,  at 
his  accustomed  hour,  on  a  street  in 
Madrid.  He  strolled  along  decorously 
enough,  as  a  churchman  should.  But  his 
once  fien,'  eye — now  a  trifle  dimmed  by 
nearly  fifty-eight  years  of  gazing  upon  this 
sinful  world — could  see  that  people  stopped 
to  stare  at  him  from  afar  off.  and  that 
jxjinting  fingers  drew  the  attention  of 
astonished  strangers  to  him;  and  his 
cars — dulled  now,  a  little,  b\-  decades  of 
adulation  and  applause — were  still  keen 
enough  to  make  him  aware  that  voices 
murmured  in  the  crowds,  saying  “There 
goes  Lope!”  His  hat  was  scarcely  back 
upon  his  head,  after  a  bow  to  His  Emi¬ 
nence.  the  Cardinal  Fulano  de  Tal,  Ijefore 
it  was  swept  off"  again  to  return  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  a  most  noble,  and  most  powerful, 
and  most  perfumed  gallant  of  the  King’s 
inner  circle  of  boon  companions;  or  to 
salute  some  condescending  beauty,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  less  than  a  Marquesa  whose 
family  line  went  back  at  least  to  Tubal 
C'ain,  who  waved  a  languid  hand  at  him 
as  she  passed  in  her  great,  lumbering 
coach,  .^nd  when  suitable  objects  of  such 
courteous  attentions  were  not  present,  he 
lingered  to  exchange  banter  with  the 
bravos  and  ptcaros  and  lackeys  and  broad¬ 
hipped  girls  of  the  people,  who  ventured 


to  launch  impertinences  at  him  as  he 
passed — confident  that  he  would  return 
better  than  was  sent,  which  he  always  did. 

As  he  strolled  along,  enjoying  the 
morning  air,  strangers  who  were  urged  to 
look  at  him  no  doubt  asked:  “What  is  he?”, 
and  the  reply  might  well  have  come  from 
some  rough-tongued  seller  of  vegetables, 
or  from  a  sloe-eyed  woman  nursing  a 
baby  on  a  street-corner:  “Why,  hombre, 
that  is  Don  Lope  F61ix  de  Vega  Carpio, 
as  any  proper  Christian  ought  to  know, 
and  his  like  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere, 
not  even  in  God’s  own  pocket!” 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  this  page  are  also 
asking  themselves  somewhat  the  same 
questions  about  this  Don  Lope  F61ix  dc 
Vega  Carpio.  To  tell  who  he  was  is  easy 
enough.  But  to  tell  what  he  was  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  if  the  telling  is  to  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits.  Few  men  have 
ever  lived  such  a  life,  or  have  accomplished 
quite  as  much  in  a  chosen  field  of  endeavor, 
as  he.  He  was,  among  other  things,  the 
writer  who  turned  out  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  litcrar\’  work  ever  produced  by  a 
European.  Besides  that,  when  he  died  in 
1635,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-three,  he  had 
been  the  idol  of  theatre-loving  people,  not 
only  of  Madrid,  but  of  the  whole  Spanish¬ 
speaking  world,  for  over  fifty  years,  because 
of  his  genius  for  writing  comedias.  He  was, 
mr'rcover,  one  of  the  best  lyric  p>oets  of  his 
age;  and  he  also  excelled  in  the  writing  of 
sacred  and  profane  epics.  He  produced, 
also,  a  number  of  well  constructed  novels 
of  several  types. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  how  one 
man  could  have  found  time  enough  to 
write  all  that  Lope  wrote.  But  he  had 
time,  and  to  spare,  for  he  managed, 
between  lyric  and  comedia,  epic  and  novel, 
to  lead  a  very  active  life.  In  his  youth,  he 
tried  soldiering  for  awhile,  and  took  part  in 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the  Invincible 
.\rmada;  during  this  disastrous  aflTair,  his 
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ship,  the  San  Juan,  was  engaged  by'  eight 
Dutch  vessels,  and  his  brother  was  killed 
during  the  combat.  In  later  years,  what 
occupied  him  more  than  anything  else 
except  writing  was  a  series  of  love  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
lovers  of  his  time.  Though  twice  married, 
he  maintained  a  succession  of  mistresses; 
and  all  his  offspring  that  survived  early 
childhood  were  born  out  of  wedlock. 

.•\s  he  approached  old  age,  he  became 
more  and  more  religious-minded.  In 
1614,  he  was  ordained  priest.  But  even 
holy  orders  could  not  restrain  his  amorous¬ 
ness,  and  he  continued  to  live  with  his 
mistress,  Marta  de  Nev'ares,  until  she 
died  in  1632,  just  three  years  before  he 
himself  departed  from  this  world. 

Since  any  attempt,  even  a  very  modest 
one,  to  enumerate  and  appraise  his  liter¬ 
ary  achievements  would  require  far  more 
space  than  is  available,  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  in  addition  to  his  epics,  lyrics, 
novels  and  miscellaneous  works  of  all 
kinds,  he  wrote  a  number  of  plays  that 
staggers  credulity,  .\ccording  to  Montal- 
ban,  editor  of  the  biographical  Fama 
postuma,  written  shortly  after  Lope’s  death, 
the  grand  total,  omitting  shorter  pieces, 
should  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
plays,  plus  over  four  hundred  religious 
|)ieces  called  autos.  More  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  by  scholars,  using  rigorous  scientific 
methods,  list  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  titles  of  plays,  some  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  survive;  forty-two  autos  come 
down  to  us.  If  Montalban’s  figures  are 
even  approximately  correct,  Lope  de 
\’ega  wrote  more  plays  than  all  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists  put  together!  As  the 
witty  Irish  HispanicLst,  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
remarks:  “Facility  and  excellence  are 
rarely  found  together,  yet  Lope  combined 
lx)th  qualities  in  such  a  degree  that  any 
one  who  has  access  to  a  collection  of  his 
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plays,  and  who  has  enough  Spanish  to 
read  them,  need  never  pass  a  dull  moment 
as  long  as  he  lives.” 

One  further  thing  about  Lope  that  we 
need  to  know  is  this:  in  his  time,  literary 
people  liked  to  form  literary  societies  of 
somewhat  informal  nature,  that  were 
usually  called  .\cademies.  .At  their  meet¬ 
ings,  they  would  read  original  verses, 
engage  in  poetic  competitions,  and  enliven 
the  evenings  with  music  and  refreshments. 
The  members  of  these  societies  usually 
assumed  poetic  names  for  themselves,  which 
were  generally  taken  from  the  characters 
of  the  pastorals,  either  of  antiquity  or  of 
the  contemporary'  age.  Men  chose  the 
names  of  shepherds,  or  other  rustic  folk, 
who  figured  in  such  works  as  Monte- 
mayor’s  Diana,  Cervantes’  Galatea,  or 
Lope's  own  Arcadia;  while  the  ladies  took 
the  names  of  shepherdesses,  or  of  the 
nymphs,  or  of  various  Greek  deities.  .As  a 
member  of  several  such  societies,  Lope 
called  himself  Belardo;  and  whenever  he 
wanted  to  introduce  himself  as  a  character 
in  one  of  his  plays,  he  generally  did  so 
under  the  name  of  Belardo.  When  he 
wrote  lyrics  to  his  wives  and  his  several 
mistresses,  he  addressed  them  by  such 
names  as  Filis,  Camila,  Lucinda,  Belisa, 
and  so  on.  .A  very  charming  custom  1 

Lope’s  general  literary  works,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  collections  of  plays  prepared  by 
himself,  enjoyed  extensive  circulation  in 
Spanish  .America.  Lope’s  fame  was  also 
spread  in  the  far-away  colonies  by  many 
of  his  friends,  who  went  there  as  officers  of 
governmental,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
organizaiions. 

By  what  means  we  do  not  certainly 
know,  copies  of  some  of  Lope’s  books,  and 
reports  of  him  besides,  reached  a  certain 
young  lady  in  Peru — the  same  one  upon 
whom  we  spied,  as  she  sat  in  her  convent 
cell,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In 
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view  of  the  social  rank  of  this  ^irl,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  Viceroy,  the  Prince 
of  Esquilache  himself,  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  acquaintance 
with  Lope’s  works  and  legend;  for  the 
Prince  was  a  friend  of  the  Madrid  drama¬ 
tist,  and  was,  besides,  much  interested  in 
literary  matters,  since  he  was  an  excellent 
poet  himself.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Esquilache,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  the  viceregal  court,  knew  our  young  lady 
and  discussed  literary  matters  with  her. 

Just  who  this  girl  was  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  clear.  The  attempt  definitely  to 
identify  her  keeps  scholars  busy  burrow¬ 
ing  into  dusty  archives,  from  which  occu¬ 
pation  they  cease  from  time  to  time,  to 
refresh  themselves  by  indulging  in  tre¬ 
mendous,  but  good-humored,  controver¬ 
sies  over  the  matter,  and  to  write  books 
about  it.  The  impressive  authority  of  the 
great  Spanish  scholar,  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
supports  the  affirmation  that  she  was 
called  Dona  Maria  de  Alvarado,  and 
that  she  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
noble  and  illustrious  G6mez  de  Alvarado, 
one  of  Pizarro’s  captains  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Inca  empire.  Menendez  y  Pelayo 
also  declares  that  she  was  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Huanuco,  or  as  it  was  also  called, 
Le6n  de  los  Caballeros,  which  her  grand¬ 
father  founded.  A  more  recent  scholar, 
the  Peruvian  Don  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez, 
whose  word  has  great  weight,  disagrees 
with  the  Spanish  master,  and  says  that 
she  was  Dona  Maria  Tello  de  Lara;  he 
agrees  that  she  was  a  native  of  Huinuco. 
The  writer  of  this  study  is  inclined  to 
accept  the  opinion  of  Sanchez:  that  is, 
that  she  was  Dona  Maria  Tello  de  Lara. 

This  lady,  then,  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  Lope’s  writings;  she  had 
also  heard  of  the  adulation  and  applause 
that  were  showered  upon  him  by  high  and 
low  alike;  and  she  also  knew,  no  doubt, 
something  about  his  amorous  adventures. 


Meditating  upon  this  knight-errant  ©f 
literature,  who  bore  the  device  of  Venus 
upon  his  shield,  her  innocent  heart  con¬ 
ceived  for  him  a  tender  and  platonic  pas¬ 
sion,  to  which  she  finally  felt  impelled  to 
give  expression.  So  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  something  to  Lope  that  any  movie 
star  would  unhesitatingly  call  a  “fan 
letter” — but,  if  that  is  what  it  really  was, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinan.'  example  of  that 
form  of  composition,  because  it  won  for 
its  writer  a  very  respectable  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame. 

Once  it  was  finished.  Dona  Maria  prob¬ 
ably  put  into  play  some  of  the  wiles  for 
which  Peruvian  girls  (especially  those  of 
Lima)  have  been  famous  since  early  times, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  her  letter  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  convent,  and  started  on  its 
way  to  Lope — doing  so  with  such  skill  that 
she  might  not  have  giv'en  away  the  secret  of 
the  identity  of  the  writer  of  it.  Get  it  out 
she  did,  for  sometime  about  the  year  1620, 
someone  put  into  Lope’s  hand  a  packet 
from  Peru,  and  when  he  took  it  home  and 
broke  the  seals,  he  found  that  it  contained 
a  letter,  written  in  the  poetic  form  called 
the  silva,  and  signed  with  the  name  “.Ama- 
rilis.”  This  signature  probably  gave  Lope 
a  slight  clue  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  real 
name  of  his  correspondent,  because  it  was 
the  custom  of  literary  ladies  of  those  times, 
if  they  happened  to  have  been  baptized 
with  the  name  of  Mary,  to  assume  the 
classical  name  of  “Amarilis”  when  they 
joined  a  literary  society,  or  wished  to  use  a 
nom-de-plume.  Maybe  the  person  who 
delivered  the  letter  to  Lope  told  him  the 
rest  of  the  lady’s  name,  and  Lope  may  have 
felt  a  gentleman’s  scruples  about  breathing 
it  to  anyone.  However — in  what  he  sub¬ 
sequently  wrote  alxjut  the  matter,  he  gives 
no  hint  that  he  knew  who  “.AmarilLs” 
really  was. 

But  what  is  of  most  interest  to  us  is  the 
letter  itself — the  poem.  In  it,  Dona  Maria 
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l)CEfins  by  telling  Lope  (or  Belardo,  as  she 
quite  properly  addresses  him)  something 
about  the  place  in  which  she  lives,  and 
her  family’s  relation  to  that  place: 

When  great  Pizarro  came  in  his  tiny  ship>s, 

He  founded  cities,  and  gained  such  wond'rous 
fame 

Tliat  history  can  not  find  words  to  tell  it.  .  ,  . 

By  his  command,  here  in  a  lofty  valley 
That  is  so  favored  in  its  site  and  clime 
That  spring  forever  dwells  here 
Under  the  smile  of  an  ever  kindly  sun. 

The  city  of  Le6n  was  planned  and  built. 

And,  blessed  by  happy  fortune. 

Became  the  seat  of  many  glorious  heroes.  .  .  . 

1  could,  Belardo,  if  it  were  my  wish — 

.And  Heav’n  would  not,  I  think,  rebuke  my 
pride — 

Tell  of  the  deeds  of  those,  my  grandfathers. 

Who  heljjed  to  conquer  all  this  vast,  new  world; 
•And  helped,  besides,  to  found  this  pleasant  town. 
Where  they  ruled  vassals,  as  men  should  who  have 
Pledged  blood  and  life  in  duty  to  their  king — 

But  that  would  weary  you — 

She  goes  on  to  speak  of  herself  and  of 
lier  younger  sister.  She  intimates  that 
she — Dona  Maria,  that  is — contemplates 
devoting  her  life  to  religion — her  vocation 
originating,  very  likely,  in  an  unfortunate 
love  affair.  She  says; 

1  have  a  sister,  and  we  two  were  born 
Of  noble  parents,  whom  death  snatched  away 
F.re  we  were  scarcely  free  of  swaddling  band-;; 

But  Heaven  was  kind,  and  sent  a  sainted  aunt 
To  guard  and  guide  us  in  our  infancy. 

Men  say  that  of  the  beauty  which  kind  fate 
Bestows  on  girls  of  this  far,  happy  land, 

My  sister  and  myself  have  modest  part: 

N’or  do  we  lack  our  share 

Of  worldly  goods  and  store  of  jeweled  toys.  .  .  . 

I  and  my  dear  Belisa  (thus  I  call 
My  sister,  who  has  dubbed  me  Amarilis) 

.Are  devotees  of  more  than  one  sweet  Muse: 

1,  for  my  part,  incline  toward  p>oesie; 

But  my  dear  sister,  of  more  fiery  blood — 

Perhaps  the  heritage  of  our  warrior  sires — 

Finds  herself  drawn  to  the  more  vigorous  arts. 
And  not  long  since,  her  virtues  were  the  prize 
Of  a  happy  bridegroom,  who  laid  fame  and 
fortune 


Upon  the  hymeneal  altar,  as  a  pledge 
Of  the  honest  love  he  bears  her. 

But  I,  alas,  must  tread  a  lonelier  path. 

Resigned  to  live  a  quiet  spinster’s  life. 

Yielding  my  virgin  heart 
Into  God’s  tender  hands: 

Praying  that  of  his  kindness  and  his  mercy 
He  will  forever  guard  my  purity 
Safe  from  all  harm.  .  ,  . 

She  tells  Lope  that  she  has  read  many 
of  his  works,  and  she  praises  him  (in  this 
passage,  she  was  betrayed  into  using,  with 
somewhat  unfortunate  effect,  the  pedantic 
mythological  figures  of  speech  that  were 
fashionable  then);  but  she  soon  returns  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  own  heart,  and 
in  her  naive  .simplicity  she  reveals  that 
she  feels  irresistibly  drawn  to  him  in  spirit. 
With  half  the  world  between  them,  she 
knows  that  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  she  will 
ever  see  his  face  or  hear  his  voice:  so,  by 
abandoning  earthly  illusions,  and  sending 
her  soul  in  search  of  a  mystic  solution,  she 
transmutes  her  feeling  for  him  into  a  pure 
and  holy  passion,  which  she  humbly  lays 
at  his  feet; 

Thus,  in  the  end,  Belardo,  do  I  bring 
My  soul — still  virginal — as  pledge  to  you. 

.Accept  my  gift,  you  who  so  well  will  know 
Its  humble  worth.  And  if  perchance  you  send 
Some  word  to  tell  me  that  you’ve  made  a  place 
F'or  me  in  your  great  heart.  I’ll  be  content. 

Surely,  it  must  seem  strange  to  you  that  one 
In  this  New  World  should  praise  you  as  I  do — 

A'ou!  Who  have  heard  ten  thousand  shout  your 
fame ! 

But  let  my  rustic  Muse  attempt  to  do 
The  tasks  that  I  insist  that  it  essay— 

A  task  that  a  hundred  Tassos  would  not  risk.  .  .  . 

She  bids  her  poem  go  forth  to  cross  the 
sundering  seas; 

Rude  verse,  what  mighty  wind  will  smooth  your 
way, 

.And  bear  you  forth  from  this  bright  Indian  land, 
.And  bring  you  swiftly  to  Belardo’s  heart? 

Set  out,  frail  bark !  Let  go  your  wingid  sail, 

.And  bear  my  wingless  soul  to  port  at  last ! 

The  reading  of  this  letter,  so  filled  with 
tenderness,  and  written  in  such  simple. 
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charming  verse,  moved  Lope  deeply.  So 
impressed  was  he  that  he  took  up  his  pen 
and,  using  the  musical  measure  of  the 
tercet,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Dona  Maria  that 
must  have  been  an  ample  recompense  for 
the  effort  her  epistle  cost  her:  if,  indeed, 
she  ever  saw  Lope's  poem.  We  have  no 
tittle  of  evidence  that  she  did.  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  never  came  into  her 
hands.  Assuredly  Lope  sent  it  over  seas, 
by  the  post  or  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  or 
both;  and  despite  the  endless  mischances 
that  letters  en  route  to  .America  had  to 
face  in  those  times,  an  autograph  copy 
might  have  got  safely  to  destination.  But 
if  that  means  failed,  there  was  another  way 
in  w'hich  Dona  Maria  might  have  come  to 
see  Lope’s  reply  to  her  letter.  In  1621,  he 
published  a  book  called  Filomena,  and  as  an 
appendix  to  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
he  included  Dona  Maria’s  letter,  and  his 
reply  thereto,  under  the  headings  De  Ama- 
rilis  A  Belardo  and  De  Belardo  .I  Amarilis. 
Copies  of  this  volume  must  certainly  have 
been  sent  to  Peru — and  one  of  them  could 
easily  enough  have  ended  up  among  Doha 
Maria’s  most  cherished  possessions. 

Lope's  reply  to  “Amarilis”  is  interesting 
from  many  points  of  view;  but  since  it 
Ijelongs  to  Spanish  literature,  we  shall  not 
discuss  it  at  any  length  here.  We  can  not 
refrain,  however,  from  making  a  version  of 
its  first  three  lines,  since  they  are  such  a 
perfect  example  of  Lope's  sly  wit: 

Now  I  believe,  and  I  have  reasons  for  it. 

Oh,  Indian  Amarilis,  that  I  am  dead — 

Since  you  addressed  me  from  the  other  world ! 

Midway  in  his  poem,  he  gives  a  very 
sketchy  account  of  his  life;  and  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  note  how  he  skillfully  avoids  com¬ 
mitting  himself  in  regard  to  his  amorous 
adventures:  as  a  Spaniard  would  say,  he 
scurried  over  that  subject  como  goto  fmr 
brasas- — “like  a  cat  over  hot  coals.”  These 


autobiographical  details,  however,  seamy 
though  they  be,  have  been  of  value  to 
students  of  Lope’s  life  history. 

It  is  when  he  comes  to  praise  her  art 
(which  he  does  in  terms  that,  coming  from 
him,  are  praise  indeed),  and  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  love  for  him  that  she 
confessed,  that  Lope  penned  his  best  lines. 
Despite  the  weight  of  his  nearly  sixty  years; 
despite  the  weariness  that  constant  adula¬ 
tion  had  brought  to  his  spirit;  and  despite 
the  cynicism  that  his  too  easy  victories  in 
the  lists  of  V’enus  had  created  in  his  mind. 
Dona  Maria’s  simple  and  musical  lines 
really  touched  him,  and  drew  forth  some 
passages  of  unusually  sincere  and  warm 
emotion.  The  fact  that  he  published  her 
letter  and  his  reply  thereto  in  the  way  he 
did  is  a  strong  indication  of  his  respect  for 
her  qualities  as  a  poet,  and  of  his  feelings 
toward  her  as  a  woman  who  had  touched 
his  very  heart.  He  never  did  anything 
like  this  at  any  other  time,  so  far  as  this 
writer  is  aware. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration. 
Dona  Maria  Tello  de  Lara’s  achievement 
in  winning  the  enthusiastic  praise  she  did 
from  the  man  who  was,  possibly,  the 
greatest  living  writer  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
was  no  small  feat.  Her  poem  may  be  far 
from  deserving  to  be  placed  among  the 
masterpieces.  But  no  one  who  reads  it 
sympathetically  is  likely  to  deny  that  it  is 
a  fine  performance.  When  we  begin  to 
learn  something  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  its  being  written,  and  of  the 
implications  that  lie  behind  much  that  is 
expressed  in  it,  its  delicate  beauty  and  the 
oftentimes  lofty  flight  of  its  thought  com¬ 
mand  our  admiration;  and  the  faint  fra¬ 
grance  of  mystical  love  that  still  pervades 
it,  though  more  than  three  centuries  have 
passed  away  since  it  was  written  down, 
make  it  nothing  less  than  a  sheer  delight. 
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Indians  in  Mexico,  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000,000,  constitute  two-fifths  of 
the  total  population.  Three  millions  speak 
exclusively  or  by  preference  their  native 
language  in  their  daily  life.  (There  are 
fifty-four  different  native  languages  spoken 
in  Mexico.)  Because  the  customs,  dress, 
structure  of  homes,  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  five  million  more  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  non-Indian  population 
and  resemble  more  closely  those  of  the 
groups  who  yet  speak  their  native  tongue, 
they  are  classified  officially  now  as  Indians. 

This  vast  native  population,  which  is 
only  beginning  to  learn  how  to  cope  with 
the  European  civilization  that  was  thrust 
upon  it,  has  seen  and  felt  the  successive 
rise  and  fall  of  Spanish,  creole,  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  mestizo  domination  and  exploitation 
during  the  past  four  hundred  years. 
Probably  the  most  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  and  achievement  of  President  C'arde- 
nas’  term  in  office  was  his  effort  to  arouse 
the  national  consciousness  of  Mexico  to  the 
needs  of  its  indigenous  inhabitants  and  his 
ability  to  meet  those  needs  by  concrete 
administrative  action  of  his  government 
departments.  John  Collier,  L’nited  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  .Affairs,  made  the 
following  statement  at  the  opening  session 

I  he  author  was  in  Mexico  four  months  assisting  John 
Cottier,  Commissioner,  United  States  Office  of  Indian 
.Affairs,  at  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Indian  Life  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Indian  Institute.  He  conducted  this  study  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  Mexico  in  close  cooperation  with  Lie. 
Fernando  Siliceo,  legal  research  technician  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Indian  Economics  and  Culture,  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Bureau. 

Eben  F.  Comins,  of  Washington,  who  has  drawn 
Indians  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  in  a  series  of  almost  200  portraits 
admirable  not  only  artistically  but  ethnologically,  kindly 
granted  the  Bl’lletin  permission  to  reproduce  on  pp. 
,11-35  five  of  his  Mexican  drawings.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  beauty  of  color  cannot  be  shown. — Editor. 


of  I  e  First  Inter- American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life  in  Mexico  April  14,  1940: 

One  is  a  rash  prophet  who  undertakes  to  foretell 
the  verdict  of  world  history  .  .  .  but  I  do  commit 
that  rashness  and  I  foretell  that  verdict  of  history. 
No  individual,  public  or  private,  in  these  recent 
years,  has  more  massively  or  more  significantly 
served  the  Indian  Race — and  therefore  more  has 
served  all  the  natives  of  the  West,  and,  therefore 
more  has  served  human  justice  and  the  spirit 
of  mankind — than  President  Cardenas  has  done 
in  the  six  years  behind,  .\mong  living  men  he  is 
the  greatest  protagonist  of  the  Indian. 

Under  President  Cardenas,  lands  were 
restored  to  Indians  both  individually  and 
collectively,  agricultural  credit  was  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  the  Indians  could  operate 
these  lands  effectively,  education  was 
intensified  and  extended  to  reach  even  the 
most  primitive  groups  in  isolated  areas, 
protection  was  given  to  workers  (including 
of  course,  Indians)  in  all  industries,  and 
a  general  social  and  economic  reform  was 
initiated  with  special  emphasis  on  im¬ 
proving  the  standard  of  living  of  the  hither¬ 
to  exploited,  oppressed,  illiterate  masses  of 
Indians  in  Mexico. 

Shortly  after  President  Cardenas  as¬ 
sumed  office,  it  became  apparent  to  him 
that  the  services  of  existing  government 
departments  were  not  reaching  the  native 
groups  and  that  these  departments  were 
not  adapted  to  meet  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Indian  people.*  He  felt  that 
an  independent  office  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  informed  of  the  needs  of  the  Indians, 
to  w'ork  out  programs  for  their  social  and 
economic  development  within  their  own 
patterns  of  living,  and  to  press  for  the 
social  legislation  and  governmental  services 
which  were  deemed  necessary. 

*  Circular  Ko.  9,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  .Mexico 
{undated). 
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Congress  therefore  incorporated  in  the 
new  law  on  government  departments  and 
offices,  signed  by  President  Cardenas  on 
December  30,  1935,  provisions  establishing 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Departa- 
mento  de  Asuntos  Indigenas)  of  Mexico. 
In  creating  this  Indian  service  it  was 
necessary  to  choose  between  one  (similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States)  which  would 
actually  perform  all  the  various  public 
services  to  be  rendered  to  the  Indians  or 
one  which  would  simply  facilitate  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  other  govern¬ 
mental  departments  in  the  Indian  regions 
and  keep  him  informed  of  the  services 
needed  by  the  Indians  so  that  he  could 
direct  other  functional  departments  to 
perform  these  tasks.  Such  a  bureau, 
without  functional  tasks,  would  act  as  the 
fact-finding,  planning,  coordinating,  pro¬ 
tecting,  and  recommending  agency  of  the 
President  on  Indian  matters. 

The  latter  form  of  organization  was 
deemed  the  most  practicable  because  (1) 
under  the  first  plan  it  would  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  with  exactitude  the 
Indians  to  be  served,  the  functions  of  the 
bureau  would  conflict  with  the  established 
jurisdictions  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  other  federal  departments,  and 
the  Indians  would  be  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation;  and  (2)  by  utilizing  and 
directing  the  services  of  the  established 
functional  departments,  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  could  be  met  more  economically. 

Functions  of  the  Indian  Bureau 

The  law  states  that  “the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  be  charged  with  the 
functions  (1)  of  studying  the  fundamental 
problems  of  aboriginal  groups  so  as  to 
propose  to  the  Chief  Executive  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  regulations  that  should  be 
adopted  by  the  various  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments  in  order  that  the  coordinated  action 
of  the  government  shall  yield  beneficial 


results  for  the  Indians,  and  (2)  of  taking 
up  and  furthering  with  Federal  and  state 
authorities  all  measures  or  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  cen¬ 
ters  of  indigenous  population.”  Since  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  to  perform  a 
new  function  and  occupy  a  unique  status 
in  the  government  of  Mexico,  its  form  of 
organization  was  not  written  into  the  law. 
It  was  expected,  however,  that  legal  provi¬ 
sion  therefor  would  be  made  after  its  organ¬ 
ization  had  taken  concrete  form.  During 
the  last  five  years,  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Bureau  have  become  quite 
clearly  defined  and  its  services  recognized 
for  their  importance  to  the  Indians. 

The  Bureau  has  not  only  stimulated 
within  Mexico  a  national  consciousness 
of  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  but  it  has 
also  encouraged  and  actively  participated 
in  the  program  of  inter-American  cooper¬ 
ation  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  thirty  millions  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  American  continents.  The 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during 
President  Cardenas’  administration  was 
Professor  Luis  Chavez  Orozco,  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  provisional  organization 
of  the  Inter-.American  Indian  Institute 
located  in  Mexico  City.  The  present 
head,  appointed  by  President  Avila  Cama¬ 
cho,  is  Isidro  Candia. 

Organization  of  the  Office 

The  organization  established  to  execute 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  as  follows:  Di¬ 
vision  of  Indian  Education,  Division  of  In¬ 
dian  Economics  and  Culture,  Central 
Procuraduria  (Central  Office  of  Indian  Ad¬ 
vocates)  and  .■\dministrative  Division. 
These  are  described  below. 

Working  with  a  limited  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3,500,000  pesos  (5700,000) 
the  Bureau  has  had  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
its  efforts  and  the  nature  of  its  activities 
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and  depends  mainly  upon  the  cooperation 
of  Federal  departments,  assured  through 
the  influence  and  energetic  enthusiasm  of 
the  President,  to  carry  on  most  of  its  func¬ 
tional  tasks.  The  Bureau  has,  however, 
assumed  a  few  of  this  nature,  such  as  In¬ 
dian  education. 

Division  of  Indian  Education 

The  ©flicials  of  the  newly  created  Bureau 
soon  realized  that  the  rural  educational 
program  of  the  Department  of  Education 
was  neither  extensive  enough  geograph¬ 
ically  nor  properly  adapted  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  groups.  A  Division  of  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  (unrelated  to  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation)  was  therefore  established  under  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  division 
now  administers  twenty-nine  vocational 
and  agricultural  boarding  schools  located 
in  the  heart  of  Indian-inhabited  regions. 

large  number  of  them  were  built  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  the  government  sup¬ 
plying  only  materials  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Primary  schooling,  vocational  and 
agricultural  instruction  and  liberal  arts 
education  are  thus  afforded  for  a  period  of 
four  years  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  20,  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18.  There  are  approximately  125 
students  in  each  school,  of  whom  five  to 
ten  percent  may  be  non-Indians  “in  order 
to  stimulate  the  learning  of  the  national 
language  of  Mexico.”  Encouragement  is 
given  to  the  most  capable  graduates  of 
these  Indian  schools  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  public  schools  and  especially  in 
the  state  teachers  colleges;  transportation 
to  the  higher  institution  is  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  .\ffairs  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  entitled  “Indian  .\ssistance.” 

One-third  of  the  teachers  in  these  board¬ 
ing  schools  are  Indians  and  the  policy  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  native  teachers. 
One  of  the  required  qualifications  is  gradu¬ 


ation  from  a  state  teachers  college  (pref¬ 
erably  rural).  Inspectors  operating  in  the 
six  regions  wherein  the  Indian  schools  are 
located  report  periodically  on  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  the  professional  conduct  of 
the  teachers.  The  objective  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  to  preserve  the  cultural 
values  and  spiritual  expression  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  while  giving  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  knowledge  of  the  techniques,  machines 
and  methods  of  occidental  civilization. 

Medical  services  were  rendered  to  Indian 
children  in  the  schools  by  a  small  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses  until  .\ugust  1939;  at 
that  time  the  law  establishing  the  National 
Union  of  Indian  Service  Workers  was 
passed.  This  provides  that  members  of  the 
Union  be  granted  the  same  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  free  medical  attention,  as  other  Federal 
employees.  Because  of  inadequate  funds 
and  facilities,  medical  services  are  now 
largely  restricted  to  union  members. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  more  schools 
in  Indian  communities.  The  Department 
of  Education  still  has  numerous  schools 
serving  indigenous  groups.  Because  of 
administrative  duplication  and  differences 
in  the  policies  of  the  two  agencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  have  been  efforts  from  time 
to  time  to  consolidate  the  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  in  these  schools  under  the  Division 
of  Indian  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Indian  schools  are  now  being  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Education  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Indian  Service  budget. 
This  division  of  responsibility  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Indians  betw'een  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
contrasts  with  the  procedure  in  the  United 
States,  where  almost  all  of  the  schools  serv¬ 
ing  Indians  are  under  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  although  the  pupils  are  permitted 
to  attend  public  or  missionary  schools  if 
they  so  desire. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  laying 
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the  basis  for  an  extensive  program  of 
Indian  education  through  the  medium  of 
the  native  language.  Much  work  has 
already  begun  among  the  Tarascan  and 
Tarahumara  Indians  in  preparing  text 
material  in  the  native  language,  trans¬ 
lating  laws,  publishing  current  news, 
educating  native  teachers,  etc.  This  pro¬ 
gram  will  soon  be  started  among  the 
Yaqui,  Mayan,  and  Otomi  Indians  for 
whose  native  languages  alphabets  have 
already  been  prepared.  Reports  from 
Mexico  indicate  that  it  is  possible  in  a 
period  of  two  months  to  train  Indian 
graduates  of  normal  schools  to  teach  in 
tlieir  respective  languages.  This  linguistic 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Morris  L.  Swadesh,  a  graduate  of  Chicago 
University.  The  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  have  cooperated  closely 
with  the  School  of  Anthrojxjlogy  of  the 
National  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Mexico. 

Council  of  Native  Languages  ( Consejo 
dc  Lenguas  Indigenas )  has  the  authority 
to  approve  alphabets  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  prepared  by  linguists  working 
among  the  Indians  in  Mexico.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  in  the  United 
.States  use  of  the  written  Navajo  language 
in  the  Indian  vocational  and  day  schools 
on  the  Navajo  Reserv’ation  was  begun  last 
fall  by  the  Education  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  (It  is  also  being  used 
by  the  Navajo  Indian  interpreters.)  It  is 
estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  children 
of  this  great  tribe  of  50,000  Indians  will 
be  able  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language  by  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

Division  oj  Indian  Economics  and  Culture 

The  functions  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Economics  and  Culture  are  numerous, 
varied,  and  in  some  cases  not  clearly 
defined.  This  Division  conducts  general 
socio-economic  studies  of  Indian  groups, 
makes  investigations  of  the  special  needs 


of  the  Indians,  promotes  community  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  activities  in  native  areas, 
administers  periodical  Indian  Congresses 
where  leaders  and  members  of  several 
Indian  groups  living  in  a  particular  region 
meet  with  the  Indian  Service  officials  to 
discuss  problems  and  programs,  organizes 
cooperatives,  and  performs  other  similar 
tasks.  A  technical  research  staff,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  doctor,  an  engineer  and  a 
lawyer,  interprets  the  needs  of  the  Indians 
within  their  respective  fields  in  terms  of 
concrete  administrative  projects  and  legis¬ 
lation.  Research  into  the  internal  organi¬ 
zation  and  procedures  of  the  Bureau  and 
efficiency  measurement  of  employee  per¬ 
formance  is  conducted  by  one  ot  the 
staff  memljers. 

Decentralization  in  the  administration 
of  these  activities  is  being  attempted  at 
Ixmiquilpan  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  and 
at  Tantoyuca  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  these  two  centers  of  large  native  groups. 
Brigadas  de  Penetracion  Cultural  Indigena 
(Brigades  of  Indigenous  Cultural  Exten¬ 
sion)  have  been  established  by  the  Office. 
In  each  center  there  is  a  community  build¬ 
ing  and  a  cooperative  store,  operated  on  a 
.self-supporting  basis.  Medical  personnel 
and  instructors  in  music,  dancing,  and 
physical  education  are  working  in  these 
community  centers.  .\t  Ixmiquilpan,  an 
Interdepartmental  Board  is  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  ability  and  facilities  of  a  number 
of  Federal  Departments  in  developing  and 
carrying  on  a  program  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Otomi  Indians,  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  native  groups  in  Mex¬ 
ico.^  These  Brigadas  perform  a  function 

*  La  Comision  Inter  secretarial  de  Estudio  y  Planea- 
cibn  en  el  Valle  del  Mezquital,  created  on  September  26, 
1936,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  following 
departments  and  agencies:  Finance  and  Public  Credit, 
A  VIII  Military  Zone,  Aational  Economy,  Agriculture, 
Irrigation,  Communications  and  Public  Works,  Public 
Education,  Public  Assistance,  Labor,  Agrarian,  Public 
Health,  and  Forestry  and  Wild  Life;  the  heed  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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that  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
Indian  Service  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  In  Mexico,  more  integration  of 
Indian  services  is  needed  in  the  field. 
The  heads  of  the  Indian  Schools,  of  the 
Procuradurias  (see  below),  and  of  the 
Hrigadas  located  in  the  same  region  report 
directly  to  their  respective  division  heads  in 
Mexico  City  and  are  not  related  to  each 
other  administratively  in  the  field. 

The  community  organizations  of  Indian 
groups  are  not  recognized  as  separate 
political  divisions  or  units  within  Mexico. 
Where  they  do  exist,  they  are  merged  with 
the  official  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  particular  locality.  However,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  native  groups,  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  found  it  convenient  and  ad\  is- 
able  to  work  through  recognized  Indian 
leaders.  These  are  ofttimes  the  caciques, 
who  are  very  powerful  and  act  as  the 
spokesmen  for  their  people.  In  contrast, 
the  caciques  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
.\ew  Mexico,  although  they  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  administrative  or 
secular  matters,  usually  make  their  wishes 
known  to  Indian  Seiv'ice  officials  through 
the  annually  elected  Governor  and  Council 
of  the  Pueblo.  The  Pueblo  caciques  are 
recognized  primarily  as  religious  leaders 
and  hold  office  for  life. 

Central  Procuraduria 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  or¬ 
ganizational  schemes  to  protect  the  In¬ 
dians  and  to  secure  information  regarding 
their  problems  and  administrative  needs 
is  the  establishment  of  Procuradurias  (Offices 
of  Indian  .Advocates)  in  thirty-one  indige¬ 
nous  centers.  Each  one  of  the.se  regional 
offices,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  financed 
by  the  government  of  the  state  in  which  it 
is  located.  Some  of  the  state  governments 
have  refused  to  allow  or  to  finance  such 
offices,  while  others,  like  Vera  Cruz  (which 


has  established  seven  of  them),  have  coop¬ 
erated  in  this  endeavor.  The  advocates, 
or  procuradores,  paid  by  the  state  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  head  of  the  Central  Pro- 
curadurta  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflairs, 
are  required  to  visit  regularly  the  Indian 
communities  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
submit  periodical  reports  on  the  economic, 
social,  or  legal  measures  needed  by  the 
Indians,  which  reports  (if  the  measures 
recommended  cannot  be  taken  by  the  In¬ 
dian  Ser\’ice)  are  transmitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  so  that  he  may  delegate  the  work  to 
Federal  Departments  or  state  and  local 
units.  In  addition  to  reporting  the  medi¬ 
cal,  irrigation,  land,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Indians,  the  advocates  are 
responsible  for  protecting  the  Indians 
against  the  exploitation  of  their  land  or 
labor,  for  defending  them  in  court  on  civil 
and  criminal  charges,  and  for  advising 
them  on  legal  matters.  It  is  also  the  advo¬ 
cates’  job  to  seiA’e  as  interpreters  and  coor¬ 
dinators  of  the  w’ork  of  other  governmental 
departments  and  agencies  working  in  their 
respective  regions.  Since  close  contact 
with  the  Indians  and  their  full  confidence 
is  required  in  this  work,  a  large  number  of 
the  advocates  are  Indians.  A  few  are 
caciques. 

.\lthough  the  function  served  by  ihe 
procuradores  is  very  important  and  the 
organizational  set-up  rather  ingenious,  in 
actual  practice  this  part  of  the  program 
has  not  been  wholly  successful,  owing 
largely  to  several  factors.  Some  of  the 
advocates  have  been  uneducated  Indians 
W'ho  could  not  even  write,  some  have 
been  so  politically-minded  that  they 
almost  forgot  the  task  for  which  they  were 
selected,  and  there  have  even  been  a 
few  who  are  known  to  have  themselves 
e.xploited  the  Indians.  Thus,  the  fault 
has  been  largely  one  of  personnel  and  not 
essentially  a  weakness  in  the  scheme  of 
organization. 
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Administrative  Division 
.\11  the  housekeeping  activities  (i.  e., 
accounting,  budgeting,  purchasing,  per¬ 
sonnel  matters,  warehousing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  and  repair  services) 
have  been  integrated  under  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Division.  The  head  of  this  office 
reports  directly  to  the  Chief  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer  {Ofcial  Mayor)  who  is  next  in 
importance  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

In  the  effort  to  stimulate  markets  for 
Indian  arts  and  crafts,  a  sales  section  has 
been  created  under  the  Administrative 
Division.  The  function  of  this  section  is 
to  receive  Indian-made  products  such  as 
blankets,  baskets,  potter\%  hats,  knives, 
etc.  from  the  advocates  or  others  who 
bring  the  articles  in  from  the  native 
regions.  Some  of  the  products  are  made 
at  Indian  cooperatives,  schools  and  Bri- 
S^ada  centers.  These  are  received  at  a 
warehouse  adjoining  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  sold  to  retailers  in  Mexico  City.  The 
exact  price  secured  for  the  products  is 
returned  to  the  Indians;  no  charge  in 
any  form  is  made  by  the  Bureau  for  this 
marketing  service.  In  the  United  States, 
although  some  Indian  tribes  are  operating 
cooperative  arts  and  crafts  enterprises, 
the  government  does  not  actually  sell 
Indian  products  to  retailers.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  (affiliated 
officially  with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs)  is  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  use  and  appreciation  of  Indian-made 
products. 

National  Union  of  Indian  Office  Workers 

No  description  of  the  organization  of  a 
governmental  department  in  Mexico 
would  be  complete  without  a  word  about 
the  labor  union  for  the  workers  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Membership  in  the  union  is 
compulsory  and  limited  to  employees  be¬ 
low  the  rank  of  division  heads.  The 


National  Union  is  composed  of  a  local  for 
the  workers  in  the  central  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  one  local  in 
each  of  the  Indian  boarding  schools.  .A 
national  convention  of  the  members  is 
held  every  two  years.  The  law  creatine 
the  union  was  passed  on  August  12,  1939, 
and  describes  in  considerable  detail  the 
objectives,  organization,  government  re¬ 
quisites  for  membership,  obligations  and 
rights  of  the  committees  and  members, 
dues,  penalties  and  strike  procedure.^ 
Although  the  Union  has  devoted  its  efforts 
mainly  to  defending  the  rights  of  workers, 
to  correcting  injustices  to  its  members,  and 
to  improving  their  conditions  or  work,  it 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  improving 
the  standards  of  performance  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  its  members  through  a  form  of 
in-service  training  and  by  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  Service.  .At  one  of  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Union,  attended 
by  the  author,  a  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
.Affairs  to  install  a  time  clock  to  prevent 
some  of  the  meml)ers  who  were  habitually 
tardy  to  work  from  thus  taking  unfair 
pri\  ileges. 

Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Mexico 
has  won  the  recognition  of  governmental 
officials  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem 
in  other  Indian-inhabited  American  re¬ 
publics.  Its  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  helping  the  Indians  by  providing 
better  educational  opportunities,  training 
them  for  more  active  citizenship,  increas¬ 
ing  their  productive  capacity  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  improving  their  health, 
diet  and  housing,  as  well  as  by  emphasizing 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  richness  and 
depth  of  Indian  culture. 

^“Estatutos  del  Sindicato  Aacional  de  Trabajadoret 
del  Departamento  de  Asunlos  Indigenes,’'  Oficinas, 
Lucerne  55,  Quint o  Piso,  Mexico,  /).  F. 
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YALALAG  INDIANS,  BY  EBEN  F.  COMINS 

The  mother  has  the  dignity  of  an  Egyptian  queen;  the  daughter  wears  the  famous  rodete  of 
black  wool.  These  Indians  live  in  almost  inaccessible  mountains  in  Southern  Mexico. 
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FRANCISCO  J.  CAMPOS,  BY  EBEN  F.  COMINS 

The  artist’s  guide,  a  fine,  pure-blooded  Maya,  was  educated  in  the  Agricultural  College 

of  Vermont. 


¥ 
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A  MAYA  INDIAN,  BY  F.BEN  F.  COM  INS 
The  artist  considers  Clenovcva’s  nose  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  ever  saw  or  drew. 


Photncrapfi  Hy  Woll*;  copyright  1941  hy  Eben  F.  Comins:  nil  riirhtK  reserved 


CAMILO  MORALES,  BY  EBEN  F.  COMINS 

This  wild,  untamed  Tlacoyaltepec  Indian  almost  bolted  while  the  artist  was  drawing  him. 
Anticipation  of  money  was  the  only  thing  that  held  him. 


Photograph  by  Woltz;  copyright  1041  by  Ebcn  F.  Comina;  all  righte  re.scrved 


PAULINA  SANCHEZ  WITH  HER  GRANDDAUGHTER,  BY  EBEN  F.  COMINS 

Paulina  watched  the  artist  with  the  suspicion  of  an  eagle.  Although  her  home  is  near  Oaxaca 
in  Mexico,  she  might  be  an  American  Indian’s  cousin. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  CONFERS  ITS  INSIGNIA  ON  THE 
DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


The  Pan  American  Society  Honors 
the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


It  was  on  September  1, 1940  that  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe  completed  twenty  years  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  in 
other  words,  he  has  ijuided  the  Union’s 
activities  for  two  of  the  most  fruitful  of  its 
five  decades  of  existence.  In  recognition 
of  this  service  to  the  .Americas,  the  Pan 
.American  Society  conferred  upon  him  on 
November  1  its  gold  insignia.  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Hasler,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
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made  the  presentation  before  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  and  other  guests,  saying; 

As  we  stand  here  today  in  this  lovely  patio, 
with  its  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  p)eace,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  as  President  of 
The  Pan  American  Society,  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Rowe, 
our  Honorary  President  and  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber,  to  accept  from  the  directors  and  members  of 
our  Society  our  gold  insignia.  This  insignia 
bears  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  Republics  of  the 
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Americas,  and  the  ribbon  from  which  it  is  sus¬ 
pended  comprises  the  colors  of  their  flags,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  unanimous  desire  of  all  the  pteoples  of 
South,  Central  and  North  America  to  stand 
firmly  together  and  to  live  in  friendship  and 
harmony,  one  with  the  other. 

Climaxing  an  already  brilliant  career,  twenty 
years  ago  you  became  Director  General  of  a  great 
institution  known  as  The  Pan  American  Union. 
Its  achievements  under  your  able  and  far-sighted 
guidance  arc  a  matter  of  public  record  and  sur¬ 
pass  even  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  its  founders. 
During  your  long  administration,  your  unfailing 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  strengthened 
by  a  sublime  and  unquestioning  belief  in  the  ideals 
which  brought  the  Union  into  being,  have  over¬ 
come  the  inevitable  disappointments  that  always 
block  the  path  of  the  unselflsh  public  servant  and 
statesman.  Never  once  did  you  falter  in  your 
determination  to  accomplish  what  skeptics  thought 
impiossible — the  welding  together  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
bonds  of  sincere  friendship  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 

The  resjject  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  your  fellow'  directors  and  all  who  know 
you  come  of  no  momentary  enthusiasm  for  a 
deed  accomplished  and  soon  forgotten;  they  are 
Ixirn  of  a  recognition  that  you  possess  those 
qualities  that  stand  for  the  greatest  asset  of  man¬ 
kind,  character  and  depiendability.  Around  the 
cornice  above  us  are  the  names  of  men  who  earned 
immortal  fame  because  of  their  willingness  to 
risk  and  give  their  all  to  free  their  peoples.  You 
have  given  your  all  to  help  maintain  and  preserve 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and  \'our  labors 
liave  not  been  in  vain,  for  today  our  twenty-one 
countries  arc  united  as  never  before — united  in 
a  determination  that  the  ideals  our  forefathers 
lived,  worked  and  died  for  shall  survive,  and  not 
be  trampled  underfoot  by  the  iron  heel  of  the 
ruthless  tyrant  and  aggressor. 

As  one  of  the  founder  members  of  our  Society, 


you  have  never  failed  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  and  advice,  and  in  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  your  nature,  you  have  encouraged  us  to 
come  to  you  for  the  help  and  guidance  that  we 
have  learned  to  rely  on. 

Dr.  Rowe,  we  are  very  proud  of  your  long 
association  with  our  Society,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  accept  this  insignia  with 
the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  that  you  may  be 
given  health  and  strength  and  inspiration  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  splendid  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  with  it  goes  the  love  and 
affection  of  every  member  of  the  Society. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hasler’s  address,  Dr. 
Rowe  said: 

I  cannot  find  words  adequately  to  express  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
my  deep  appreciation  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  high  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  give  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion  a  purely  personal  interpretation.  I  should 
like  to  be  permitted  to  accept  the  insignia  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  PanAmerican  Union, 
to  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  the  results  that  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  are  in  large  part  due. 

The  importance  of  Pan  American  unity  is  more 
clearly  recognized  today  than  ever  before.  The 
high  mission  entrusted  to  the  Americas  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  now  engaging  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  effort  of  all  the  nations  of  this  continent.  In 
spite  of  the  critical  world  situation,  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  menacing  the  Americas,  we  have  every 
reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
important  part  this  continent  is  called  upion  to 
play  as  the  defender  of  democratic  institutions,  of 
personal  liberty,  and  of  international  fair  dealing. 

In  closing  may  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  honor  that  the  Pan  American  .Society  has  been 
good  enough  to  bestow  upon  me  will  be  a  constant 
stimulus  to  greater  effort  in  furthering  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  Pan  .American  Union  was 
established. 
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CUZCO  FROM  THE  AIR 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Touring  Club  of  Peru  and  other  organizations,  visits  to  important  archaeolog¬ 
ical  centers  were  arranged  for  students  at  the  summer  school.  Outstanding  among  these  trips  was 
that  to  Cuzco,  built  by  the  Conquistadors  more  than  400  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Inca  capital. 
In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  fortress  of  Saesahuaman;  the  tiers  of  walls  around  the  hill  and  the 
circular  ruins  on  the  summit  are  clearly  visible.  A  modern  road  makes  it  {X)ssible  to  reach  this  ancient 

monument  easily  and  comfortably. 
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South  America’s  Oldest  University 
Initiates  a  Summer  School  in  Peru 


WILSON  LEON  GOUSHALL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Diplomatic  History  and  International  Relations,  Lehigh  University 


A\  EFFECTIVE  CONTRIBUTION  tO  intcr- 
American  understanding  and  good-will 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1940  through 
the  generous  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
University'  of  San  Marcos,  the  Catholic 
I’nivcrsity  in  Lima,  the  Institute  Cultural 
Peruano-Norteamericano,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  Grace  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  and  the  Touring  Club  of 
Peru,  assisted  by  numerous  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals.  One  problem  was 
that  of  academic  calendar,  as  summer  in 


the  United  States  coincides  with  winter  in 
Peru  and  a  “summer  school”  therefore 
falls  into  the  regular  schedule  of  classes  in 
Lima.  This  was  solved  by  superimposing 
a  six-week  program  upon  ordinary  uni¬ 
versity  activities.  Another  consideration 
was  expense.  Regular  steamship  fares 
would  be  prohibitive,  particularly  when 
added  to  tuition  and  living  costs.  The 
Grace  Line  offered  very  low  round-trip 
rates  in  first-class  quarters;  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  graciously  gave  their  services;  the 
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INNER  PATIO,  SAN  MARCOS  UNIVERSITY,  LIMA 

San  Marcos,  founded  in  1551,  is  the  oldest  university  in  South  .\merica.  With  the  coojjeration  of  other 
Peruvian  educational  and  cultural  institutions  it  held  in  1940  a  sp>ecial  summer  school  for  students  and 
teachers  from  the  United  States.  Classes  took  place  in  a  colonial  building,  formerly  a  residence  for 
Jesuit  novices  and  now  occupied  by  the  university. 
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(iovernmenisof  Peru  and  the  United  States 
encouraged  the  project.  In  consequence, 
a  group  of  fifty-one  sailed  from  New  York 
June  27  and  arrived  in  Lima  July  9,  1940. 
En  route  some  orientation  lectures  and 
instruction  in  the  Spanish  language  were 
offered  to  good  advantage. 

The  first  morning  ashore  was  devoted 
to  expeditious  registration,  so  that  no  time 
was  lost  in  getting  started.  The  courses 
in  Histor\’  of  Spanish  Literature,  Literature 
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THE  “HAT  DEPARTMENT”  OF  THE 
SUND.W  FAIR,  HU.ANCAYO 

.Anion^  the  excursions  arranged  for  students  at 
the  summer  school  was  a  visit  to  the  Andine  city 
of  Huancayo,  whose  Sunday  market  is  famous  for 
the  variety  of  handicrafts,  examples  of  which 
are  on  sale. 


of  South  America,  Literature  of  Peru, 
Qucchua  Language  and  Literature,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography  of  Peru,  History  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  Histoiy’  of  Peruvian 
Art,  and  Spanish  Composition  were  offered 
in  the  Spanish  language.  In  English  were 
given  Economic  Geography  of  South 
America,  Recent  History  of  Pacific  Coast 
Countries  of  South  .America,  South  .Ameri¬ 
can  Archaeology,  and  Political  and  Inter¬ 
national  Problems  of  South  America. 
Classes  met  three  hours  each  week,  totaling 
fifteen  hours  in  each  course,  for  which  one 
unit  of  academic  credit  was  given  those 
who  completed  the  course  and  took  the 
final  examination.  The  standard  of  in¬ 
struction  was  high,  comparing  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  in  the  better  summer 
schools  in  the  United  States,  although 
there  was  no  discernible  distinction  l)e- 
tween  graduate  and  undergraduate  credit 
and  more  emphasis  might  have  been  placed 
upon  student  effort  and  collateral  reading. 
Doubtless  these  matters  will  be  adjusted  in 
future  summers,  when  fewer  thoroughly 
enjoyable  but  time-consuming  excursions 
and  entertainment  may  be  planned. 

The  Touring  Club  of  Peru  and  many 
other  organizations  arranged  cultural 
events  and  instructive  and  important  visits 
to  archaeological  sites,  museums,  historical 
scenes,  government  buildings  and  enter¬ 
prises,  to  the  extent  that  most  of  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  were  filled  with 
things  that  people  enjoy  doing.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  memliers  of  the  summer 
school  group  became  acquainted  with 
many  Peruvian  citizens  and  customs  in 
fulfilment  of  the  basic  objective  of  closer 
understanding. 

Next  summer  probably  more  groups  of 
about  fifty  members  each  will  be  selected 
through  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  New  A'ork  and  the  Grace 
Line.  One  may  be  sent  to  Lima,  Peru, 
another  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  a  third 
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to  Santiago,  Chile.  In  the  other  direction, 
a  group  of  students  from  South  American 
countries  will  come  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  January  1941  for  a 
six-week  “summer  school”  during  their 
summer  vacation.  In  addition,  they  will 
visit  several  cities  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  before  going  home  in  March. 
In  future  years  a  more  extended  program 
is  anticipated  if  United  States  universities 
and  colleges  are  receptive  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  concrete  form  of  inter- 


.\merican  understanding.  The  difficulty 
of  conducting  a  “summer  school”  in  mid¬ 
winter  should  be  as  easily  overcome  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Peru,  Colombia  and 
Chile,  but  adequate  scholarship  or  other 
financial  aid  probably  will  have  to  be 
afforded  until  such  time  as  fluctuating 
and  unfavorable  currency  exchange  ceases 
to  handicap  students  from  countries  where 
6  soles,  16  sucres,  32  pesos  or  40  bolivianos 
are  required  to  purchase  one  United 
States  dollar. 


Your  Friend  Brazil 

IGNEZ  DE  BARROS  BARRETO  CORREIA  D’ARAUJO 
[Part  III] 


Brazil  of  Today 

Now  TH.AT  YOU  H.AVE  an  idea  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  aspect,  temperament,  spiritual  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  historical  background, — 
that  is,  the  biography— of  your  friend  the 
giant  Brazil,  you  may  be  eager  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  life  today. 

From  the  sugar  cane  plantations,  the 
rngenfios,  in  the  north,  to  the  coffee  farms, 
the  Jazfndas,  in  the  south,  a  population  of 
fifty-seven  thousand  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  has  grown  today  to 
number  po.ssibly  forty-eight  million.* 

Though  the  Brazilian  people  have  a 
more  or  less  homogeneous  mode  of  life, 
there  is  great  variety  in  type  of  settlement 
and  ways  of  living,  occasioned  by  different 

Part  /,  dealing  with  the  physical  conditions,  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  language  oj  Brazil,  and  Part  II,  with  its 
history  and  religion,  were  published  in  the  Bulletin 
for  October  and  November  1940,  respectively. 

*  Estimated;  the  results  of  the  1940  census  have  not 
\et  been  tabulated. — Editor. 


geographic  and  climatic  conditions  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

Brazil  is  more  than  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
its  magnificent  harbor;  Brazil  is  half  a 
continent. 

Transportation  and  commumc.ation. — 
VVe  have  all  kinds  of  transportation  in 
Brazil.  Since  1850  there  has  been  regular 
steamship  communication  between  Brazil 
and  Europe.  For  the  purpose  of  interstate 
commerce  and  travel,  we  have  our  owm 
steamship  lines.  The  immense  network  of 
rivers  and  navigable  lakes,  including  the 
mighty  .Amazon,  is  traversed  by  many 
sorts  of  Ixjats.  And  now  we  sail  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States  on  ships  called 
the  “Good  Neighbor  Fleet,”  belonging  to 
an  American  company. 

The  first  railroad  was  constructed  in 
Brazil  in  1854.  Today  our  railway  system 
is  exceeded  in  mileage  by  that  of  only  one 
other  country  in  South  .America. 
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Copyricht  by  ‘The  Tea  mod  Coffee  Trade  Journal" 

LOADING  COFFEE,  BRAZIL 

Brazil  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  ol  reffee;  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940, 


17,700,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each  were  exported. 


We  have  street  cars,  buses,  automobiles, 
even  cable  cars,  in  Brazil.  It  is  by  means 
of  a  funicular  car,  running  on  an  aerial 
cable,  that  you  get  to  the  top  of  thirteen- 
hundred-foot  “Sugar  Loaf’ — that  moun¬ 
tain  put  as  an  exclamation  point  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Harbor  by  the  Creator,  charmed 
by  his  masterpiece,  as  the  poet  says. 

Complete  telegraph  and  cable  systems 
connect  the  capitals  and  towns  of  Brazil 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Postal  service  is  good.  From 
the  telephones  all  over  the  country  you  can 
easily  speak  with  the  United  States  and 
many  places  in  Europe. 

Tliere  arc  broadcasting  stations  every¬ 
where. 


.\ir  traffic  is  developing  tremendously’in 
all  parts  of  Brazil,  for  airplanes  are  the 
ideal  means  of  covering  the  vast  distances 
in  our  wide  country. 

Among  the  means  of  communication  1 
include  the  press,  through  which  a  nation 
expresses  its  ideas,  and  I  only  wish  1 
could  take  time  to  give  you  some  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  great  circulation  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals  in  Brazil. 

May  I,  however,  just  mention  that  the 
first  women’s  journal  appeared  as  Ion" 
ago  as  1808. 

Education. — This  is  a  very  broad  field 
for  me  to  discuss.  Education  was  early 
established  in  Brazil.  As  Americans  you 
know  alxtut  the  successive  waves  of  ex- 
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SUGAR  LOAF,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


Visitors  arc  taken  by  means  of  a  cable  car  to  the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf,  which  has  been  described  by  a  Brazilian 
poet  as  an  exclamation  point  put  in  the  harbor  by  the  Creator,  charmed  by  his  masterpiece. 
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plorcrs  or  colonizers,  and  surely  a^ree 
with  me  that  it  was  not  only  warriors  or 
conquerors  who  were  interested  in  the  new 
land  as  a  source  of  amazing  wealth. 

I  have  referred  to  the  interest  of  the 
Empress  Leopoldina  in  natural  history, 
and  I  wish  to  mention  here  the  wonderful 
contributions  made  by  the  naturalists, 
astronomers,  and  sociologists  who  came 
to  northern  Brazil  with  the  Dutch  invaders 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  Brazil.  Education  is  supplied  by  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  vocational  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  besides  the  military  and 
naval  academies.  The  universities  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  modern  countries. 
The  National  University  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


includes  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  Brazil  we  have  404  museums  and  700 
libraries  as  well  as  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens.  In  the  botanical  garden  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  we  can  yet  see  the  very  royal 
palm,  planted  byDom  Joao  VI,from  whose 
seeds  came  all  the  ranks  of  those  slender 
palms  now  growing  in  that  historic  spot 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

We  have  theaters,  movies,  and  clubs, 
women’s  clubs,  too.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  other  outstanding  cities 
all  the  great  artists  of  the  world  and  the 
best  drama  and  opera  come  every  year 
during  the  cool  season. 

Literature. — How  can  I  summarize 
for  you  in  a  few'  words  the  great  historv'  of 
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literature  and  art  in  Brazil?  How  can  I 
mention  all  the  names  of  the  poets  and 
other  writers,  among  whom  you  find 
Father  Jose  de  Anchieta,  the  earliest 
Brazilian  author;  epic  poets  such  as 
Basilio  da  Gama;  romanticists  such  as 
Gongalvcs  Dias  and  Castro  Alves — my 
favorite  poet;  Parnassians  like  Olavo 
Bilac;  and  many  historians,  among  them 
being  Oliveira  Lima,  who  was  Charge 
d’Aflaires  and  First  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  in  the  United  States,  a  great 
supporter  of  Pan  .Americanism,  a  warm 


JOAQUIM  .NABUCO 

I'hc  noted  Brazilian  diplomat  and  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  Pan  Americanism  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  May  11,  1908,  where,  as  Ambassador 
of  Brazil,  he  represented  his  Latin  .American 
colleagues. 


friend  of  the  United  States,  a  lecturer  at 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Stanford  Universities, 
and  the  donor  to  the  Catholic  University 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  remarkable 
library  bearing  his  name.* 

I  should  certainly  mention  Machado  de 
.Assis,*  the  famous  novelist;  Euclides  da 
Cunha,  the  great  sociologist  and  essayist; 
and  Joaquim  Nabuco,^  the  outstandina: 
statesman,  orator,  and  abolitionist,  who 
was  our  first  ambassador  to  your  country 
and,  like  Oliveira  Lima,  a  great  Pan 
.American  leader. 

To  enumerate  here  all  the  contemporarv 
fieures  and  to  classify  the  difi'erent  schools 
of  Brazilian  literature  would  be  far  tix) 
great  an  undertaking. 

Painting. — Our  National  Gallery  is  full 
of  the  works  of  Brazilian  painters,  and 
every  year  the  School  of  Fine  .Arts  gradu¬ 
ates  a  multitude  of  artists,  many  of  whom 
receive  scholarships  for  further  study  in 
Europe. 

.At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  A'ictor 
Meirelles  of  Brazil  was  awarded  a  medal 
for  his  picture  of  the  naval  battle  of 
Riachuelo. 

Sculpture  and  .Architec.ture. — Were 
1  to  list  the  names  of  our  Brazilian  sculptors 
and  architects  I  should  have  material  for 
hours  of  discussion. 

1  wish,  however,  to  present  to  you  the 
first  truly  Brazilian  sculptor,  the  founder  of 
our  national  architectural  art,  .Antonio 
Francisco  Lisboa,  known  as  O  Aleijadinho, 
The  Little  Cripple,  who  created  our  mag¬ 
nificent  masterpieces  of  religious  art.® 

The  work  of  this  talented  artist  is  con- 

2  St€  ‘‘Rare  Books  in  the  Oliveira  Lima  Library'  by 
Paul  A.  McNeill,  in  the  Bulletin /or  1935. 

*  See  ^'Machado  de  Assis,  Brazilian  Novelist”  by 
Raul  d'  Eqa,  in  the  Bulletin  for  August  1939. 

*  See  “.Some  Heroes  of  Peace  in  the  .Americas,  Joaquim 
.\abuco,  Brazilian”  in  the  Bulletin  for  February  1936. 

*  See  “O  .Aleijadinho,  The  Little  Cripple  of  .Minas 
Geraes”  by  .Angel  Guido,  in  the  Bulletin  for  .August 
1931. 
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SANTOS  DUMONT  AIRPORT  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Named  for  the  internationally  famous  Brazilian  pioneer  in  both  lighter-  and  heavier-than-air  machines, 
the  municipal  airp>ort  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  situated  on  an  island  near  the  business  center  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


nected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Brazil 
and  the  great  supremacy  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers.  Here  in  California — this  blessed 
country,  the  golden  land  where  most  of  the 
cities  bear  the  names  of  saints,  the  old 
missions  guide  your  paths  and  on  the  long 
highways  one  seems  to  hear  the  bells 
ringing  in  the  campaniles  of  the  padres — 
how  could  I  omit  the  name  of  that  artist 
whose  inspiration  immortalized  in  pious 
creations  the  sublime  achievements  of  the 
missionaries  of  Brazil. 

Antonio  Francisco  Lisboa  was  a  native 
of  Minas  Geraes,  and  his  artistic  training 
was  purely  Brazilian.  He  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
abundance  of  gold  brought  forth  the  his¬ 
toric  cities  of  Ouro  Preto,  Sahara,  Sao 
Joao  del  Rey,  Marianna,  and  others.  It 
was  a  period  when  the  glowing  words 
uttered  from  the  pulpits  led  the  faithful 
to  erect  beautiful  temples,  and  women 
who  attended  the  dedication  of  these 


churches  used  powdered  gold  to  ornament 
their  hair.® 

The  gifted  Lisboa  had  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  enrich  his  handcarved 
pieces  of  the  hardwood  jacaranda.  He  also 
wrought  inspired  statues  from  the  light 
bluish-gray  soapstone  found  in  Minas 
Geraes. 

To  understand  Lisboa’s  art  better  we 
should  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to 
that  epoch  when  a  semi-civilized,  mixed 
society  was  shaken  by  a  kind  of  religious 
fanaticism  which  held  that  Lucifer  was 
almost  as  powerful  as  Almighty  God.  How 
the  imagination  of  the  artist  must  have 
been  stimulated  while  he  was  decorating 
churches  built  in  places  like  the  Gargantas 
do  Inferno — the  Defile  of  Hell — which  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  haunts  of  the 
devil ! 

Lisboa,  like  all  gifted  creatures,  had  to 

*  See  '^Ouro  Preto,  Brazil”  by  Joaquim  de  Sousa 
Leao.  in  the  Bulletin  /or  November  1938. 
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live  with  tragedy.  The  awful  disease 
that  made  him  a  cripple  tortured  him 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  with  such  pain 
that  he  sought  to  relieve  it  by  cutting  him¬ 
self  with  the  chisel  he  used  for  carving 
his  masterpieces. 

Lisboa  had  a  co-worker  in  Manoel  da 
Costa  Athayde,  who  decorated  churches 
with  his  paintings.  The  durability  of  his 
colors  led  our  modern  artists  to  think  that 
he  employed  some  kind  of  indigenous 
dyes.  But  now  it  is  known  that  the  secret 
of  the  permanence  of  his  colors  was  that 
he  used  milk  in  mixing  them.  Thus,  a 
century  ago  casein,  the  basis  of  your 
modern  Duco,  was  no  secret  to  a  painter 
in  Brazil. 

Music. — Music  must  be  comparatively 
neglected  here,  since  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  how  greatly  the  art  of 
sound  is  cherished  in  our  country,  where 
the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  murmur 
of  the  rivers  seem  to  blend  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  people  to  musical  perform¬ 
ance  and  study. 

Our  best  composers  are  known  through¬ 
out  the  world,  many  of  them  having 
studied  in  Europe. 

Carlos  Gomes,  Alberto  Nepomuceno, 
Francisco  Braga,  Francisco  Mignone, 
Laurenzo  Fernandez  and  Villa-Lobos,  the 
regenerating  force  in  modern  Brazilian 
music,  are  great  names  not  unknown  to 
you.  They  have  been  brought  here 
through  the  playing  of  their  works  by 
Brazilian  artists,  who  come  often  to  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  successful  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
March  1939  was  the  one  directed  by  the 
Brazilian  conductor,  Burle  Marx,  whose 
Ave  Maria  impressed  the  audience  deeply. 
He  is  also  popular  in  Washington  and 
Boston,  whose  symphony  orchestras  he  has 
conducted. 

Guiomar  Novaes,  the  greatest  of  Brazil¬ 


ian  woman  pianists,  has  furthered  her  ca¬ 
reer  by  the  tours  that  she  has  made  in  this 
country  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  most  popular  stars  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New 
York  is  the  young  Brazilian  coloratura 
soprano,  Bidu  Sayao. 

In  1939  California  applauded  the  famous 
Brazilian  violinist,  Pery  Machado.  And  if 
“swing”  is  considered  an  art,  there  is 
Carmen  Miranda,  who  has  been  the 
ambassador  of  the  samba  and  maxixe,  the 
folk  dances  of  Brazil. 

General  remarks 

Money. — The  basis  of  the  monetar)' 
system  in  Brazil  is  gold.  The  gold  unit  is 
known  as  the  milreis,  which  has  a  par  value 
of  about  fifty-nine  cents  in  United  States 
money.  Its  exchange  value,  is  however, 
subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At  present 
our  paper  milreis  is  equal  to  five  cents; 
thus  one  dollar  is  worth  twenty  milreis. 

Hearing  the  word  money,  you  think  of 
taxes.  Yes,  w'e  have  all  kinds  of  taxes  in 
Brazil,  and  the  same  w'orries  over  income 
taxes  and  relief  administration  that  you 
have. 

Citizenship,  the  franchise,  individual 
rights,  votes  for  women,  international 
expositions — everything  is  up  to  date  in 
Brazil. 

Industries  and  manufactures  for  every 
need  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  field  our  pavilions  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  York  World’s  Fairs  gave 
better  evidence  than  can  any  words  of 
mine. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  sick 
or  poor,  for  whom  asylums  and  schools  are 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  There 
are  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
mutes,  and  insane  as  well  as  private 
sanatoria. 

When  your  president  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt  came  to  Brazil,  his  first  contact  with 
the  wilderness  of  the  country  was  the 
Butantan  Institute,  the  snake  farm  near 
Sao  Paulo.  “  One  of  the  most  interesting 
evidences  of  the  modern  advance  in 
Brazil,”  he  said  “is  the  establishment  near 
Sao  Paulo  of  an  institution  especially  for 
the  study  of  poisonous  snakes,  so  as  to 
secure  antidotes  to  the  poison  and  to 
develop  enemies  to  the  snakes  themselves.” 

So  when  you  come  to  Brazil,  you  need 


not  fear  our  cobras  and  other  snakes — 
forget  yellow  fever  also.  Our  Oswaldo 
Cruz  Institute  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  out¬ 
standing  in  South  America  as  a  research 
organization  for  tropical  medicine  and  the 
manufacture  of  sera  and  vaccines. 

I  refrain  from  discussing  our  popular 
festivals — Carnival  and  St.  John’s  Day.  ^ 

^  See  ^'Midwinter's  Eve  in  Brazil:  St.  John's  Eve 
or  Vespera  de  Sao  Joao"  by  Anyda  Marchant,  in  the 
Bulletin  for  February  1932. 
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FONT  BY  O 
ALEIJADINHO 

Unique  among  colonial  artists 
of  Brazil  was  O  Aleijadinho, 
the  Little  Cripple  of  Minas 
Geraes.  This  charming  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  skill,  carved 
from  the  local  soapstone  and 
touched  with  gold  leaf,  is  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  Carmelite 
church  at  Ouro  Preto. 
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PALACIO  DA  QUINTA  DA  BOA  VISTA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
The  former  residence  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II  is  today  the  National  Museum. 


They  are  related  to  legends  and  history, 
and  this  takes  time. 

W'e  have  no  Thanksgiving  Day,  I 
should  like,  however,  to  establish  it  in 
Brazil. 

The  typical  Brazilian  dishes  are  of 
Indian  and  African  origin.  In  earlier  days 
our  blue  ribbon  cooks  were,  of  course,  our 
own  “Aunt  Jemimas.”  Our  modern  foods 
are  scientifically  prepared,  with  due  regard 
for  the  various  vitamins  and  calories. 
The  traditional  delicacies  are  linked  to 
legends  and  folklore. 

Here  I  have  touched  another  vast  subject 
of  discussion,  for  Brazilian  folklore  is  volumi¬ 
nous  and  its  legends  are  innumerable. 

Brazilian  women 

Tales,  folklore,  legends  mean  romance, 
and  romance  is  woman. 

Because  of  our  very  special  connection 
with  the  mighty  Amazon,  you  may  suppose 
that  we  Brazilian  women  most  dexterously 


brandish  bows  with  long  poisoned  arrows. 

No.  The  band  seen  by  Orellana,  the 
famous  Spanish  adventurer  who  christened 
the  magnificent  river  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  not  a  remnant  of  the  women 
warriors  who  escaped  from  Asia  through 
Africa  by  way  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
lost  Atlantis.  Orellana  was  mistaken; 
the  “women”  he  saw  were  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  Camuris,  I  think,  savages  who 
used  to  wear  their  hair  long  and  free  as  a 
horse’s  mane.  I  could  digress  by  pointing 
out  the  similarity  of  your  Lenape  tribe,  or 
Delawares,  to  the  Camuris  of  the  Amazon. 

But  I  prefer  to  introduce  Catarina  Para- 
guassu,  the  Pocahontas  of  Brazil,  whose 
John  Rolfe  was  the  Portuguese  Diego 
.Mvares  Correia.  Like  your  Indian  hero¬ 
ine,  Catarina  Paraguassu  was  brave  and 
true  and  went  with  her  husband  to 
Europe,  where  she  was  baptized  in  France 
and  named  for  her  godmother,  the  Queen 
of  Portugal.  Catarina  was  a  mediator 
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between  the  conquerors  and  the  Indians  in 
1510.  Mother  and  wife,  she  comes  to  you 
as  the  first  lady  of  the  home  in  Brazil. 

Other  early  Brazilian  women  of  promi¬ 
nence  were  Cecilia  Barbalho,  the  founder 
of  the  first  convent;  Clara  Camarao, 
whose  bravery  in  the  battle  against  the 
Dutch  invaders  in  Pernambuco  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  title  “Dom”  bestowed  by 
the  King  of  Portugal;  sweet  Marila  de 
Dirceu,  the  muse  or  Laura  of  our  Petrarch, 
Thomaz  Antonio  Gonzaga;  Maria  Qui- 
tcria,  volunteer  in  a  battalion  to  defend 
newly  -  established  independence;  Anita 
Garibaldi,  the  wife  of  the  Italian  hero; 
Ana  Nery,  the  first  nurse  of  BrazU,  hose 
courage  and  charitable  aid  during  the  war 
with  Paraguay  led  to  her  being  called  “the 
Mother  of  the  Brazilians.” 

I  could  go  through  history  pointing  out 
the  numerous  successors  to  the  heroines  I 
have  mentioned.  Civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress  did  not  diminish  the  high  qualities 
of  Brazilian  womankind — they  pointed  to 
a  new  life.  Social  and  political  problems 
now  take  the  attention  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  others:  Jeronyma  de  Mes- 
quita,  the  great  leader  of  social  service  who 
introduced  the  Girl  Scout  movement  into 
Brazil;  Stela  Duval,  Sister  Paula,  Stela 
do  Faro. 

Another  is  Bertha  Lutz,  doctor  of  law 
and  botany,  leader  of  Brazilian  feminism, 
whose  term  in  our  Congress  signified  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  cause  of  women. 

Now  we  participate  in  all  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  Brazil.  Lawyers,  physicians,  teach¬ 
ers,  secretaries,  clerks,  professional  and 


business  women  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

The  director  of  our  National  Museum  is 
Heloisa  Torres,  a  student  of  Indian  art  and 
customs.  Maria  Thereza  Camargo  was 
mayor  in  Limeira,  a  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Alzira  \'argas  Peixoto,  daughter  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas,  has  a  degree  in  law. 

Nizia  Floresta,  Francisca  Julia,  Julia 
Lopes  de  .'Mmeida,  Maria  Eugenia  Celso, 
Gilka  Machado,  Ana  Amelia,  Maria 
Sabina,  Rosalina  Lisboa  Miller,  Cecilia 
Meirelles  have  a  definite  place  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

Georgina  d’ Albuquerque,  Lucilia  Fraga, 
Sarah  \’ilela,  Haydee  Santiago,  Olga 
Mary,  Silvia  Meyer,  Maria  Francelina, 
Adriana  Janacopolus,  Margarida  Soutello 
rank  as  painters  and  sculptors. 

Guiomar  Novaes,  Bidu  Sayao,  Maria 
Antonio,  Magdalena  Tagliaferro  are  in¬ 
ternational  names  in  the  world  of  music. 
Ceigao  de  Barros  Barreto,  one  of  my  sis¬ 
ters,  is  the  pioneer  in  establishing  the 
community  chorus  in  Brazil. 

In  journalism  you  see  many  women’s 
signatures  in  the  daily  newspapers  and 
magazines.  May  I  present  to  you  Mari- 
teresa,  another  of  my  sisters,  the  most 
popular  woman  columnist  in  Brazil? 

.Mter  living  in  this  country,  I  have  come 
to  understand  that  it  is  not  a  mere  geo¬ 
graphical  accident  that  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  are  in  the  same  continent.  As 
young  countries  together,  rich  and  full 
of  good  will,  they  were  born  for  the  same 
end:  The  ultimate  happiness  of  humanity 
brought  about  by  the  reign  of  Peace. 
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Country 

Population  1 

.4rea  square  ' 

miles 

! 

Capital 

Population 

.\rgentina . j 

13,  129,  723 

1,  079,  965  1 

Buenos  .Aires . 

1 

2,  345,  221 

Bolivia . 

3,  457,  000 

>  419,  470  , 

1 

l,a  Paz . 

250,  000 

Brazil . 

45,  002,  176 

3,  286,  170  ' 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

1,  896,  998 

Chile . 

4,677,089  ' 

286,  396 

Santiago . 

829,  830 

Colombia . 

8,  701,  816 

439,828  i 

Bogota . 

330,  312 

Costa  Rica . 

639,  19" 

23,000  1 

San  Jos6 . 

78,  883 

Cuba . 

4,  227,  597 

44,  164  I 

Habana . 

568,  913 

Dominican  Republic .  .  . ! 

1,655,779 

19,  325 

Ciudad  Trujillo . 

71,  297 

Ecuador . ! 

2,  921,  688 

(0 

Quito . 

215,  921 

El  Salvador . 

1,  744,  535 

13,  176 

1  San  Salvador . 

102,  316 

Guatemala . 

3,  284,  269 

'  48,  290 

^  Guatemala  Citv . 

166,  456 

Haiti, . 

3,  000,  000 

i  10, 700 

i  Port-au-Prince . 

125,000 

Honduras . 

1,  038,  061 

:  46,  332 

Tegucigalpa . 

'  40,000 

Mexico . 

19,  848,  322 

758,  258 

Mexico  Citv . 

1,  229,  576 

Nicaragua . 

1,  133,  572 

'  57,  143 

1 

■  Managua . 

i  70, 000 

Panama . 

573,  351 

j  34,  169 

1  Panama . 

82,  827 

Paraguav . 

1,  000,  000 

169,  266 

'  Asuncidn . 

1  104, 819 

Peru . 

6,  762,  881 

(*) 

!  Lima . 

450,000 

Uruguay . 

2,  122,  628 

72,  153 

1 

1  Montevideo . 

i 

1  703,  518 

Venezuela . 

3,  491,  159 

352,  170 

1  « 

'  Caracas . 

'  203,  342 

United  States . 

»  133,  886,  372 

3,  738,  395 

Washington . 

663,  153 

•  Tentative. 

’  Exact  area  undetermined. 

s  Exclusive  of  Philippine  Islands  and  Military  and  Naval  Services  abroad. 
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AT  A  GLANCE 


G.  ZIER 

Pan  American  Union 


Principal  exports  < 


Foreicn  trade — 1939.  (Approxi¬ 
mate  values  in  thousands  of 
United  States  dollars) 


Imiiorts 

Exports 

Wheat,  corn,  linseed,  oats,  barley,  flour,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  hides,  ! 

1 

skins,  wool,  residuary  animal  products,  meat  extract,  butter,  cotton,  and  ^ 
quebracho  extract  and  wood . 

309,021  j 

363,  246 

Tin,  silver,  wolfram,  antimonv,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  and  bismuth . ^ 

24,237 

42,  851 

Coffee,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  cocoa,  oranges,  carnauba  wax,  canned 
meats,  lumber,  chilled  and  frozen  meats,  and  tobacco . 1 

296,  127 

333,  674 

Copper  bars,  nitrate,  gold  and  silver  ores  and  concentrates,  wool,  iron  ore, 
lentils,  beans,  hides,  iodine,  and  fresh  fruits . 

82, 160  ' 

134,  280 

Coffee,  gold,  petroleum,  bananas,  cattle  hides,  platinum,  and  tobacco.  .  .  . 

104,819  1 

101, 169 

Coffee,  bananas,  gold,  tuna  fish,  and  mineral  concentrates . 

16,885  1 

9,  086 

Raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  bananas,  copp>er 
and  iron  ore,  manganese,  alcoholic  beverages,  sponges,  henequen,  and  | 
honey . | 

105,862 

147,676 

Sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  yucca  starch,  leaf  tobacco,  corn,  molasses,  cattle,  and  ' 
bananas . ! 

11,592 

18,643 

Cocoa,  petroleum  and  derivatives,  cyanide  precipitates,  coffee,  gold,  rice,  ' 
bananas,  tagua  nuts,  hats  (toquilla  straw),  rubber,  hides  and  skins,  wood  I 
(mainly  balsa),  and  kapok . i 

10,173 

11,341 

Coffee,  gold  and  silver,  sugar,  balsam,  and  henequen . 

8,850 

12,750 

Coffee,  bananas,  chicle,  gold,  honey,  and  cattle  hides . 

15,296 

16,935 

Coffee,  raw  sugar,  cotton,  sisal,  bananas,  and  cocoa . 

8, 180 

1  7,268 

Bananas,  silver,  gold,  coffee,  livestock,  grajjefruit,  leaf  tobacco,  cyanide 
precipitates,  and  coconuts . 

! 

9,  703 

9,  867 

Silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  crude  p)etroleum,  coffee,  henequen,  cattle, 
bananas,  and  chicle . 

1  121, 597 

:  176,569 

Gold,  coffee,  bananas,  lumber,  cotton,  livestock,  hides  and  skins,  and  sugar. 

1  6, 365 

1  8, 301 

Bananas,  cocoa,  meat,  gold,  coconuts,  cattle  hides,  rubber,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  . 

1 

i  20, 464 

1 

1 

5  3,  487 

Quebracho  extract,  canned  meats,  cattle  hides,  yerba  mate,  meat  extract, 
oil  of  pietit  grain,  lumber,  and  tobacco . 

7,731 

8, 075 

Cotton,  copjDer  bars,  petroleum  and  derivatives,  sugar,  wool,  gold,  and 
mineral  ores  and  concentrates . 

48,  088 

I  71,707 

Linseed,  frozen  beef,  preserved  meats,  cattle  hides,  wheat,  chilled  beef, 
and  sheepskins . 

!  32,655 

50,  632 

Petroleum,  coffee,  gold,  cocoa,  tonka  beans,  pearls,  sugar,  cattle,  hides, 
and  alligator  and  goat  skins . 

101,810 

298,  871 

Machinery,  p)etroleum  and  products,  automobiles  and  parts,  raw  cotton, 
iron  and  steel-mill  products,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  chemicals  and 
products,  wheat,  and  flour . 

1 

j  2,  276,  099 

1  3,  123,343 

*  Listed  in  order  of  importance  according  to  value  for  the  latest  available  year.  The  principal  imports 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  are  petroleum  and  other  fuel,  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures, 
motor  vehicles  and  accessories,  machinery  and  parts,  electrical  apparatus,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  transportation  equipment,  textiles,  and  paper. 

*  E.xclusive  of  reexports. 
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Loans  to  Latin  America 

In  the  interest  of  the  economic  security 
and  advancement  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics,  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
increased  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
on  September  26,  1940.  The  new  act 
amends  the  Reconstructior  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  Act  by  making  available  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  funds 
not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time,  either  through  loans  to 
or  by  subscriptions  to  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Bank,  to  be  used  “to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  resources,  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  economies,  and  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  .  .  .” 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  the  various  governments, 
their  central  banks  or  other  acceptable 
banking  institutions,  and  when  proper 
guarantees  are  offered,  to  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  agencies,  or  nationals  of  any 
of  the  governments.  The  loans  are  made 
and  administered  in  accordance  with 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Bank. 

Some  loans  have  already  been  made 
from  the  newly  allotted  fund,  the  principal 
commitments  being  a  $60,000,000  credit 
extended  to  the  Banco  Central  of  .Argen¬ 
tina,  to  be  available  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000,000  a  month  during  1941,  for 
settling  balances  for  jmrehases  in  the 
United  States;  *  a  $25,000,000  revolving 

*  This  credit  was  annourued  a  few  days  after  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  author¬ 
ized  a  $50,000,000  loan  to  Argentina  from  the  Curretuy 
Stabilization  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Argentina  with  dollar  exchange. 
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fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  to  cover  Brazilian  purchases  in  the 
United  States;  $7,500,000  to  Uruguay  to 
finance  purchases  in  the  United  States; 
and  $4,600,000  to  Costa  Rica  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  that  country  ’s  link 
of  the  Pan  .American  Highway. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  an  Executive 
Order  dated  February'  2,  1934,  to  aid  in 
financing  and  facilitating  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  and  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  its 
territories  and  insular  possessions  and  any 
foreign  country  or  the  agencies  or  nationals 
thereof.  During  its  earlier  years,  1934  to 
1938,  the  Bank’s  activities  in  the  Latin 
.American  field  were  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  a  series  of  credits  extended  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  totaling  approxi¬ 
mately  $27,554,000  and  covering  silver 
bullion  coined  at  a  United  States  mint. 
These  loans  have  been  repaid  in  full.  In 
1939  and  1940,  however,  other  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  entered  the 
picture  and  the  Export-Import  Bank’s 
recent  annual  report,  which  tabulates  all 
commitments  during  the  period  February 
12,  1934-September  30,  1940,  shows  that 
credits  of  approximately  $90,070,000  have 
been  made  available  to  the  governments  or 
to  official  government-owned  or  -managed 
agencies  of  twelve  Latin  .American  coun¬ 
tries.  (This  figure  does  not  include  the 
newly  authorized  $60,000,000  .Argentine 
credit,  the  $25,000,000  revolving  fund 
made  available  to  Brazil,  and  the 
$7,500,000  loan  to  Uruguay,  mentioned 
above.)  .Actual  disbursements  have  been 
about  $23,600,000,  and,  since  a  few  of  the 
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credits  are  in  the  form  of  revolving  funds, 
there  is  some  $66,657,000  still  available. 
The  following  table  lists  total  commit- 
irents  and  purposes  for  which  the  credits 


were  extended  from  January  1,  1939- 
September  30,  1940,  in  the  twelve  coun¬ 
tries  that  negotiated  loans  with  the  Bank 
during  that  time: 


Country  and  applicant 

Amount  of 
commitment 

Purpose 

■Argentina 

i 

.Argentine  State  Railways . 

$2,  420,  000  , 

Locomotives,  cars,  railway  equipment. 

Banco  Central  dc  la  Republica.  . . . 
Brazil 

‘  20.  000,  000 

Agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Banco  do  Brasil . 

19,  200,  000 

1 

Dollar  exchange;  exclusively  to  meet  claims 
of  more  than  400  U.  S.  exporters. 

Republic  of  Brazil . 

Chile 

10,  000,  000 

Materials  and  equipment  to  construct  steel 
mill.  2 

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Produccion. 

Colombia 

12.  000,  000 

Industrial  products,  machinery. 

Banco  de  la  Republica . 

Costa  Rica 

!  10,000,000. 

1  1 

Agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica 

1,  000,  000  I 

1  1 

Revolving  credit;  dollar  exchange,  exclusively 
for  purchases  in  L’.  S. 

Republic  of  Costa  Rica . 

Dominican  Republic 

4,  600,  000 

Highway  construction. 

Dominican  Republic . 

Ecuador 

2,  000,  000 

Materials,  equipment,  services. 

Republic  of  Ecuador . 

Nicaragua 

1,  150,  000 

Materials,  equipment,  services. 

Banco  Nacional . 

Panama 

500,  000 

Revolving  credit. 

Republic  of  Panama . 

2,  500,  000 

Materials,  equipment,  services  for  Rio  Hata 
Highway. 

Republic  of  Panama . 

Paraguay 

2,  000,  000 

Materials,  equipment,  services  for  Trans- 
Isthmian  Highway. 

Banco  de  la  Republica . 

Peru 

500,  000 

Revolving  fund. 

Banco  Central . 

N’enezuela 

2,  000,  000 

Agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Ganadera  Industrial  Venezolana.  . 

200,  000 

Industrial  products. 

•  This  loan,  which  was  to  be  reduced 
loan,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
December  10,  1940. 


to  the  extent  of  any  disbursements  made  under  the  $2,420,000 
$60,000,000  credit  announced  by  the  Ex{X)rt-Import  Bank  on 
-  See  Bulletin,  December  1940,  pp.  830-33. 


In  addition  to  these  commitments,  which  facilitate  their  trade  with  Latin  American 

were  made  only  with  governments  them-  countries.  For  example,  $5,000,000  was 

selves  or  with  official  government  agencies,  extended  to  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering 

other  large  sums  have  been  made  available  Company  for  use  in  a  public  works  pro¬ 
to  business  firms  in  the  L’nited  States  to  gram  in  Haiti,  under  which  purchases 
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from  approximately  three  hundred  United 
States  firms  have  been  financed  to  date. 

A  S2,000j000  credit  was  extended  in  1939 
to  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Engineer,  for  con¬ 
struction  materials,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  Xicaraie;ua,  and  repayment  of  this 
loan  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government.  Similarly,  in  Para¬ 
guay,  the  Government  is  resjxmsible  for 
repayment  of  a  $3,000,000  commitment 
to  R.  W.  Hebard  and  Company  for  con¬ 
struction  material,  equipment,  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Credits  have  also  been  extended 
in  varying  amounts  to  United  States  firms 
selling  locomotives  and  other  equipment 
to  railways  in  Brazil  and  Chile.  Slightly 
over  $2,000,000  was  made  available  to 
United  States  companies  selling  railway 
equipment,  pipes,  pumps,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery’  to  Mexico,  but  after  alx)ut  $1,000,- 
000  had  been  disbursed  the  balance  of  the 
credit  was  canceled. 

At  the  present  time  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  some  of  these  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  for  new  credits  are 
reported  to  be  under  way.  Mr.  W’arren 
W.  Pierson,  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  recently  made  a  trip  to 
South  America,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  Government’s 
program  of  economic  aid  to  the  Latin 
American  Republics  is  being  steadily 
carried  forward. —  D.  M.  T. 

Purchases  of  Bolivian  tin  by  the 
United  States 

On  November  7,  1940,  Jesse  Jones,  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator  of  the  United 
States,  announced  that  contracts  had  been 
completed  and  signed  on  November  4, 
1940,  between  the  Metals  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany  and  tin  ore  producers  in  Bolivia  for 
the  purchase  of  tin  ores  and  concentrates 
sufficient  to  produce  18,000  tons  of  fine 
tin  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  The  tin 


producers  who  participated  in  the  sale  are: 
Compagnie  Aramayo  de  Mines  en  Bolivie, 
the  Compania  Minera  de  Oruro  group, 
Compania  Minera  Unificada  del  Cerro  de 
Potosi,  .\sociaci6n  Nacional  de  Mineros 
Medianos,  and  Banco  Minero  de  Bolivia. 

The  Bolivian  Government  guarantees 
faithful  performance  of  the  contracts 
by  the  tin  producers  and  proper  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  different  mining  ' 
interests. 

In  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Boliv¬ 
ians  in  the  matter  of  current  exchange,  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  will  advance  up 
to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tin 
ores  and  concentrates  on  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  ports  of  Arica  and  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  Chile,  from  which  ports  the  ores 
will  be  shipped. 

According  to  the  1939  Minerals  Year 
Book,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  United  States  under  normal  conditions 
annually  consumes  more  than  75,000  tons 
of  tin,  or  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  | 
total  world  output.  Since  domestic  pro-  | 
duction  has  never  exceeded  170  tons  per  I 
year,  requirements  have  had  to  be  met  by 
foreign  imports.  During  the  past  five 
years  81  per  cent  of  these  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  Asia  (6^  per  cent  from  British 
Malaya),  18  per  cent  from  Europe,  and  1 
per  cent  elsewhere. 

World  production  figures  show  that  in 
1938  Bolivia,  although  one  of  the  countries 
signatory  to  the  International  Tin  Control 
Scheme  and  therefore  subject  to  controlled 
production,  ranked  second  as  a  tin  pro¬ 
ducer  with  17  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

Of  the  27,886  tons  of  tin  concentrates 
exported  by  Bolivia  in  that  year,  73  per 
cent  was  treated  in  England  and  26  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  in  Germany  and 
Holland. 

The  smelting  of  tin  in  Bolivia  has  thus 
far  proven  impracticable,  due  principally 
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to  the  lack  of  a  cheap  fuel  supply  and  to 
the  refractory  nature  of  the  Bolivian  ore. 
.\ccordint3[  to  the  Federal  Loan  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
[Kiration  will  at  an  early  date  make 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a 
smelter  in  the  United  States  to  utilize  the 
Bolivian  ore. 

With  present-day  interest  in  the  United 
States  focused  on  national  and  continental 
defense,  and  with  ordinary  peace-time 
foreign  sources  of  supply  of  strategic  prime 
materials  menaced  or  cut  off  by  the  war, 
new  sources  of  supply  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  continued  industrial  and 
military  effectiveness.  Tin  ranks  high 
among  such  necessary  materials,  and  the 
Bolivian  tin  contracts  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  important  step  toward  the 
maintenance  of  American  security. 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 

On  November  7,  1940  the  second  award  of 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  took  place 
at  a  convocation  held  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  prizes  are  given  to  news¬ 
papers,  press  associations  or  individual 
journalists  who  have  notably  advanced 
public  understanding  and  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  any  two  nations  of  the  W’estern 
Hemisphere.  This  year  the  recipients 
were  the  Hon.  Agustin  Edwards  of  Chile, 
James  I.  Miller  of  the  United  States,  Sen¬ 
ator  Enrique  Santos  of  Colombia,  and 
Rafael  Heliodoro  \’alle  of  Honduras. 

They  were  presented  to  President  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  these  words; 

The  Hon.  Agustin  Edwards,  publisher  of  El 
Mtreurio  of  Santiago,  president  of  the  Universidad 
Tecnica  Santa  Maria,  journalist,  statesman, 
diplomat  and  educator,  doctor  honoris  causa  of 
Cambridge  University.  Dr.  Edwards  and  his 
newspapers  have  interpreted  and  represented  the 
Republic  of  Chile  at  home  and  abroad,  with 


equal  emphasis  on  the  Republic  and  on  Chile,  an 
emphasis  which  we  all  recognize  today  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  to  the 
national  indepiendence  of  each  one  of  the  American 
republics. 

Mr.  James  Irwin  Miller,  vice  president  of  tbe 
United  Press  Associations  of  South  America, 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
news  ambassador  to  Latin  America,  a  man  who 
has  enlarged  the  realm  of  news.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  has  been  building  a  news  service  by 
selecting  the  most  able  and  the  liest  qualified  men 
available  in  many  foreign  lands  to  repiort  events 
and  public  opinion  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  for  1 35  newspapers. 

The  Hon.  Enrique  Santos,  co-director  of  El 
Tiempo  of  Bogota,  member  of  the  National  Senate 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  author  of  the 
column  Danza  de  las  Horas,  journalist,  statesman 
and  interpreter  of  the  liberalism  of  democratic 
institutions  which  welcome  new  ideas  to  the 
laboratories  of  open  and  inquiring  minds. 

Senor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  corresjjondent  in 
Mexico  City  for  fourteen  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers,  pioneer  in  the  development  of  a  coordin¬ 
ated  history  of  the  Americas,  professor  of  history 
at  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  contributor 
to  many  international  historical  journals,  a  scholar 
who  is  at  home  in  the  leading  libraries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  When  he  appears  before 
the  stacks,  the  books  recognize  him  as  an  under¬ 
standing  and  comprehending  friend. 

The  Hon.  Agustin  Edwards  spoke  in 
part  as  follows  at  a  dinner  in  New  York: 

Permit  me  now  to  pay  a  grateful  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  donor  tmd  founder 
of  these  prizes.  His  object  has  been  not  only  to 
raise  to  the  highest  jjossible  level  the  profession  of 
journalism,  but  something  greater,  something 
which  at  this  moment  has  a  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  future  of  the  world,  namely  the 
closer  and  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  all  the  Americas,  which,  I  am  sure,  all 
the  journalists  here  present  consider  the  greatest 
hope  of  maintaining  the  very  essence  of  human 
civilization,  free  from  all  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  this  wave  of  materialism  which  is  causing  havoc 
in  the  old  world.  United,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  preserve  the  predominance  of  spirit  over 
matter,  the  rule  of  right  over  might,  thus  showing 
that  not  all  the  creatures  of  this  world  of  1 940  have 
forgotten  their  divine  origin,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created  and  their  duties  towards  their 
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Creator.  Mr.  Cabot  has  given  many  proofs  of  his 
generous  heart,  and  it  is  touching  to  feel  that  we 
are  about  to  receive  the  Medal  he  created  in 
memory  of  his  dear  wfe,  who  also  devoted  to 
Red  Cross  work  and  other  charitable  activities  a 
whole  life,  far  too  short  indeed,  in  cases  like  hers, 
in  which  every  minute  meant  something  good  or 
great  for  her  fellow  creatures  or,  at  least,  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 

Journalism,  for  those  who  take  it  at  its  true 
value  and  importance,  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
involves  great  responsibilities,  many  a  time  lightly 
taken  by  some  who  do  not  realize  what  harm  a 
simple  sentence  may  do.  The  power  of  the  press, 
denied  by  some,  overrated  by  others,  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  latent  one,  that  spurts  out  and  influences 
the  course  of  events  at  the  most  unexfjected 
moments.  We  know  peoples  and  governments 
who  believe  that  the  p>owcr  of  the  press,  so  great 
and  so  awkward  at  times,  should  be  curtailed  or 
even  suppressed.  What  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  the  world,  the  cause  of  justice,  the  march 
of  progress  and,  in  short,  the  welfare  of  humanity ! 
The  excesses  and  mischievous  doings  of  certain 
unwieldy  newspapers  find  their  remedy  in  their 
own  discredit.  We  should  have  confidence  in 
the  common  sense  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  re¬ 
pudiate  impure  journalism  and  we  ought  to 
proclaim  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is,  in  fact, 
the  air  without  which  no  real  democracy  can  live, 
no  real  civilization  can  exist.  We  cannot  create 
a  vacuum  for  fear  of  the  air  being  poisoned. 

Inter- American  Coffee  Quota 
Agreement 

On  November  28,  1940,  fourteen  Ameri¬ 
can  coffee-producinsc  countries  and  the 
United  States  signed  an  agreement  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  promote  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  coffee  under  terms  equitable  for 
both  producers  and  consumers  by  estab¬ 
lishing  quotas  for  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  markets  and  creating 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  agreement.  The  pact  is  in 
accordance  with  resolution  XXV,‘  on 
economic  and  financial  cooperation,  signed 
at  the  Habana  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
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Foreign  .Affairs  in  July  1940,  which  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  American  nations  take 
effective  action  to  cope  with  the  economic 
difficulties  arising  from  the  present  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

By  the  agreement  the  following  basic 
annual  quotas  were  adopted  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  coffee  from  the  fourteen  par¬ 
ticipating  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  other  markets: 


Bags  of  132  pounds  net,  or  equivalent  quantities 


i 

Troducing  Country 

Exiiorts  to  the  | 
UniteU  States  > 

I 

Exports  to 
all  other 
markets 

Brazil . I 

9, 

300,000 

!  7,813,000 

Colombia . 1 

3, 

150,  000 

1  1,079.  OfK'l 

Costa  Rica . | 

200,  000 

242,  0(Ki 

Cuba . ^ 

80,000 

1  62. 000 

Dominican  Republic .  . 

120,  000 

1  1 38,  000 

Ecuador . 

150,000 

89,  0(10 

El  Salvador . 

600,  000 

527,  000 

Guatemala . 

535,  000 

312.  000 

Haiti . 

275,  000 

327,  000 

Honduras . 

20,  000 

i  21,000 

Mexico . 

475,  000 

i  239, 000 

Nicaragua . 

1 

195,000 

i  114,000 

Peru . 

25,  000 

1  43, 000 

\’enezuela . 

420,  000 

606,  000 

Total . 

15, 

,  545,  000 

jll,612,  OOO 

The  United  States  will  limit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  coffee  from  non-American  coun¬ 
tries  to  an  annual  quota  of  355,000  bags 
of  132  lbs. 

The  Inter-.\merican  Coffee  Board,  cre¬ 
ated  to  administer  the  agreement,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the 
participating  countries,  to  be  appointed 
upon  approval  of  the  agreement  by  the 
respective  government.  As  part  of  the 
Board’s  duties,  it  will  seek  such  information 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  the  proper  opera¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  agreement, 
publish  such  information  as  it  considers 
desirable,  and  make,  at  the  end  of  each 
quota  year,  an  annual  report  covering  all 
its  activities  and  other  matters  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  agreement,  to  be 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  participating 
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governments.  It  is  especially  charged  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  problem  of 
coffee  surpluses  in  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  that  produce  coffee. 

The  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Board, 
whose  seat  is  in  Washington,  will  be 
defrayed  by  their  respective  governments. 
.Ml  other  necessary  expenses  will  be  met  by 
annual  contributions  of  the  participating 
governments.  The  Board  will  prepare  an 
annual  budget,  and  set  the  total  amount, 
manner,  and  time  of  payment.  The 
United  States  will  pay  one-third  of  the 
total  required  contribution,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  will  be  divided 
among  the  fourteen  Latin  American 
republics  according  to  the  proportion  of 
their  total  basic  quotas. 

The  Board  is  given  authority  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  quotas  set  in  order  to  ad¬ 
just  supplies  to  estimated  requirements 
and  to  keep  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  in  special  types  of  coffee. 

The  Agreement  w'ill  remain  in  force 
until  October  1,  1943,  although  any 
participating  government  may  withdraw 
after  prior  notification  of  one  year  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  such  with¬ 
drawal  on  the  part  of  governments  repre¬ 
senting  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
quotas  to  the  United  States  will  automati¬ 
cally  terminate  it.  On  or  before  October 
1,  1942,  the  Board  is  asked  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  as  to  continuing  the  .\greemcnt. 

Inter- American  summer  school  in 
Costa  Rica  authorized 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  August  17, 
1940,  the  establishment  of  a  private  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  Summer  School 
of  the  Inter-American  University  was 
authorized  in  Costa  Rica.  Regulations 
for  the  functioning  of  the  school  arc  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education. 


Plans  for  the  school  resulted  from  a  trip 
to  Costa  Rica  in  1940  by  a  group  of 
United  States  teachers  of  Spanish,  headed 
by  Miss  Fletcher  R.  Wickham,  National 
Executive  Secretary,  The  Pan  American 
Student  Forum.  While  it  is  expected 
that  other  teachers  w'ill  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  project,  some  courses  will 
be  given  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
Spanish-speaking  students.  The  courses 
planned  for  the  first  year  include  Spanish 
for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students, 
phonetics,  Central  American  literature, 
inter-American  relations,  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  French,  and  Portuguese,  all 
to  be  taught  by  Costa  Rican  professors. 
Courses  for  Costa  Rican  teachers  in 
English,  American  literature,  physical 
education  methods,  library  organization, 
and  school  administration  w'ill  be  given  by 
professors  from  the  United  States. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  outstanding  among 
the  American  republics  in  its  interest  in 
education,  and  has  long  boasted  that  it 
has  more  teachers  than  soldiers.  The 
school  system  is  excellent,  and  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  will  be  held  in  the  middle  of 
the  Costa  Rican  school  year,  teachers  from 
the  United  States  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  classes.  The  facilities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library,  containing  more  than 
100,000  books,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
summer  school  students. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  Costa 
Rica  are  its  central  location  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  the  agreeable  climate,  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
availability  of  interesting  objectives  for 
week-end  excursions,  the  favorable  rate 
of  exchange,  and  good  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

The  registrar  of  the  school  for  1941  is 
Miss  Fletcher  R.  W'ickham,  225  South 
Windomere  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas,  from 
whom  further  information  may  be 
obtained. 
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A  Brazilian  book  for  American 
children 

The  Legend  of  the  Palm  Tree,  a  dclie;hiful 
picture-lx)ok  in  six  colors  for  children,  has 
just  been  issued  in  English.  W  hen  it  was 
first  published  in  Brazil  alxiut  two  years 
ago  it  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Literature  Committee  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education.  The  author  is  Margarida 
Estrela  Bandeira  Duarte  and  the  illustrator 
Paulo  W’erneck. 

The  lx)ok  tells  the  legend,  based  on  an 
Indian  folk  talc,  of  how,  following  a 
disastrous  drought,  the  lovely  Carnauba, 
who  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  palm  tree, 
helped  to  make  the  land  green  again  with 
palms  that  fed  the  starving  family,  gave 
them  shade,  and  supplied  them  with  mats, 
headgear,  and  even  material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  house. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book  the  publishers, 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  tell  how  it  came  to 
be  issued: 

“.Sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
our  Government,  early  in  1939  a  group 
of  L'nited  States  publishers  gathered  a 
library  of  their  outstanding  publications 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  several  of  the 
important  cities  of  South  .America.  As  a 
result  of  this  exhibit  many  thousands  of 
the  cultured  people  of  the  great  republic 
to  the  South  became  acquainted,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  with  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  field  of  literature  and  educa¬ 
tion  up  north.  It  was  only  natural  that 
this  gesture  on  the  part  of  their  northern 
good  neighbors  should  be  received  with 
genuine  appreciation  by  the  public-spirited 
people  of  the  Latin  republic.” 

As  a  gesture  of  good  will  in  return.  Dr. 
Gustavo  Capanema,  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Education,  had  this  book  printed  on  the 
Ministry’s  press,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
foster  friendship  between  the  children  of 
the  two  largest  republics  in  the  .-Xmcricas. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the 
carnauba  palm  is  known  to  Brazilians  as 
“the  tree  of  life”  because  of  the  many 
products  that  it  supplies.  The  United 
States  imports  only  the  wax,  which  col¬ 
lects  on  the  leaves.*  This  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  manufacture  of  .\merican 
automobile,  floor,  furniture,  and  shoe 
polishes.  It  is  also  a  vital  component  of 
many  other  familiar  things,  such  as  phono¬ 
graph  records,  carlxin  paper,  expensive 
candles,  and  insulation  for  cables. 

Sarabia  Memorial  Library  in 
New  Mexico 

A  library  established  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mexican  aviator,  Francisco 
Sarabia,  was  dedicated  at  the  New  Mexico 
.State  College  on  October  13,  1940. 
Sarabia  was  a  student  at  the  college  from 
1916  to  1918,  and  it  was  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  fitting  that  the  library,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  Latin  American  history  and 
literature,  should  bear  his  name. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  July-December  ig^o 

During  the  six  months  ended  December  31, 
1940,  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  continued 
to  issue,  through  its  several  divisions,  ma¬ 
terial  to  serve  not  only  the  general  public 
but  also  specialists  in  various  phases  of  the 
life,  culture,  and  relations  of  the  Americas. 

In  addition  to  regular  publications,  many 
special  ones  were  prepared  on  subjects  of 
current  interest.  The  Counselor  published 
in  mimeographed  form  ten  volumes  of 
Documentary  Material  for  the  “Good  A  eighbor” 
Tour  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  as  follows: 

I.  Introductory  Program;  Source  Materia! 

II.  Seminar  on  the  American  Repubtics  and  Inter- 
American  Relations 

^  See  ''The  Carnauba  Palm  and  its  Wax,"  by  W. 
,V.  WalmsUy,  Jr.,  in  the  for  January  1939. 
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[  III.  Brazil;  Uruguay;  Paraguay;  Cojffeein  thf  Amer¬ 
icas;  Social  U’ elf  are;  Customs  of  a  Continent 
IV’.  Argentina;  Chile;  Music  and  Dances;  Christmas 
Customs;  the  Christ  of  the  Andes 
Bolivia;  Peru;  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the 
Americas;  Education  in  Latin  America 

VI.  Ecuador;  Colombia;  Art  and  Literature  of  Latin 
America 

VII.  Venezuela;  Panama;  Bolwar  and  Other  Heroes 

of  iMtin  America:  Panama  and  the  Canal 

VIII.  The  Republics  of  Central  America;  Inter-Amer¬ 

ican  Transportation  and  Communications; 
Economic  Gifts  of  America  to  the  World 

IX.  Mexico;  Cuba;  Il’orn^n  in  the  Americas;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Interdependence  of  the  Americas 

X.  Haiti;  Dominican  Republic;  Puerto  Rico;  Pan 
American  Union;  Survey  of  the  ‘‘Tour” 

The  Juridical  Division  issued,  in  English 
and  in  Spanish.  A  Report  on  the  Status  of  the 
n  or^  provided  for  in  the  Resolutions  on  the 
Codification  of  International  Law  and  the  Im¬ 
provement  and  Coordination  of  Inter-American 
Peace  Treaties,  approved  by  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governments,  Members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Pursuant  to  Resolution  XI 
of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics,  held  at  Habana,  July  21-30,  1940. 
The  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  texts  of  three  international  instru¬ 
ments  were  also  published:  Convention  for 
the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Bank, 
deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
opened  for  signature  by  the  Governments  of  the 
.Kmerican  Republics  on  May  10,  1940;  Con¬ 
vention  on  Xature  Protection  and  Wild  Life 
Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
opened  for  signature  by  the  American  States 
on  October  12,  1940;  and  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement,  signed  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  on  November  28,  1940, 
and  deposited  with  the  Union  on  the  same  date. 

The  special  publications  of  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  w’ere:  Latin 
.American  Universities;  A  Partial  List  of 
Latin  American  Educational  Journals;  A 


Selective  List  of  Periodicals  of  General  Interest 
Published  in  Latin  America;  and  .4  Selective 
List  of  Latin  American  Journals  Devoted  to 
History  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

The  Division  of  Labor  and  Social  In¬ 
formation  prepared  A  Bibliography  on 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare  in  Latin  America. 

To  Commercial  Pan  .America  the  Statistical 
Division  contributed  the  text  of  the  August 
1940  issue,  entitled  Commercial  Inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  .Ameticas. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  which  has  continued  its 
regular  issues  in  three  editions,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portugue.se,  regular  and  peri¬ 
odical  publications  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Union  have  appeared  as  follows: 

Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion. — Correo  (no.  20,  agosto,  and  no.  21, 
diciembre);  Correio  (no.  8,  July);  Pano¬ 
rama  {no.  16,  December)  Lectura  para  .Maes¬ 
tros  (no.  11,  diciembre);  Leitura  para  Edu- 
cadores  (no.  6,  agosto);  a  new  edition  of  Latin 
.American  Studies  in  .American  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning,  October  1940;  and  the  first 
numbers  of  a  new  series,  in  English,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Spanish,  called  Points  of  View: 
On  the  Relations  of  the  .Americas  (.\merico 
Castro),  no.  1,  November;  Un  Decenio  del 
Drama  Norteamericano  (JohnGassner),  no.  1, 
septiembre,  and  Los Irresponsables{ATc\nha\d 
MacLeish),  no.  2,  diciembre;  and  Um 
Decenio  do  Drama  Norteamericano  (Gassner) 
no.  1,  dezembro. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion. — Four  numbers  in  the  Series  on 
Cooperatives  were  published,  two  in 
English,  one  in  Spanish,  and  one  in 
Portuguese:  Cooperative  Rural  Electrification 
in  the  Ignited  States,  Rail  (15),  The  Cooperative 
Movement  in  Chile,  Parrao  (16),  Las  Co- 
operativas  .Agricolas  en  la  Argentina,  Tenem- 
baum  (14),  and  Cremerias  Cooperativas, 
Rolxitka  e  Shefrin  (13).  La  Pina,  Coulter 
and  others,  is  nos.  1 35-5-6  of  the  Spanish 
Series  on  Agriculture,  and  Avicultura 
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Remunerado! a.  ]u\\,  no.  83  of  the  Poriua:uese. 

Counselor. — To  the  series  on  Con¬ 
gresses  and  Conferences  three  new  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  added:  Measures  Adopted 
hy  the  Pan  American  Union  to  Put  into  Effect 
the  Resolutions  Approved  by  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Coriference  off  American  States  and 
Certain  Conventions  and  Resolutions  of  Other 
Inter-American  Conferences  (English  no.  31, 
Spanish  no.  31);  Report  on  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameruan 
Republics  at  Habana  (English  no.  32,  Spanish 
no.  32,  Portuguese  no.  21);  and  Final  Act 
of  the  Inter-American  Maritime  Conference 
(English  no.  33,  Spanish  no.  33). 

Statistical  Division. — The  Foreign 
Trade  Series  was  continued  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  three  reports:  Commerce  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  Commerce  of  Chile,  and  Commerce  of 
Argentina.  These  studies  contain  commer¬ 
cial  statistical  data  for  the  calendar  year 
1939,  together  with  comparisons  for  the 
preceding  five-year  period.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  supplement,  containing  part-year 
statistics  for  1940,  was  also  compiled  to 
accompany  each  report.  A  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  chart  The  Americas  at  a  Glance 
was  completed. 

Juridical  Division. — The  chart  The 
Status  of  the  Pan  American  Treaties  and 
Conventions  was  revised  to  July  1.  1940.  A 
third  edition  of  the  compilation  Agencies 
for  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  Pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Resolution  on  the  Codification 
of  International  Law,  Approved  by  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  by  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  was  issued. 
Numbers  14  and  15  of  the  Law  and  Treaty 
Series  were  Supplements  nos.  2  and  3  to  the 
Volume  Containing  Decrees  and  Regulations  on 
.\eutrality.  Transmitted  to  the  Pan  American 
I  'nion  by  the  Member  Governments  pursuant  to 
Resolution  I  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 


Foreign  .-iff airs  of  the  .American  Republics  held  at 
Panama  from  September  23  to  October  3,  1939. 

Tranel  Division. — Mimeographed  lists 
of  hotels  in  Latin  America  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  of  the  20  .\merican  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  L' nited  States.  A  pamph¬ 
let  on  Bolivia  was  added  to  the  Travel  in 
the  .Americas  series,  and  another  for  Guate¬ 
mala  is  in  preparation.  Booklets  on  Holi¬ 
days  and  Festivals  in  Latin  .America  have  been 
prepared  for  all  South  American  countries 
e.xcept  L'ruguay  and  \'enezuela.  Those 
for  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Columbus  Memorial  Library. — The 
Library  has  continued  to  issue  The  Pan 
.American  Bookshelf,  the  monthly  compilation 
of  accessions,  .\dditions  to  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Bibliographic  Scries  are:  .4  List 
of  Literary  and  Cultural  Magazines  Received 
in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  (22);  Fifty  Years  of  the 
Library  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  1890- 
1940  (23),  a  reprint  of  material  prepared 
for  the  Fiftieth  .Anniversary  of  the  Pan 
•American  L'nion:  and  a  selected  biblio¬ 
graphy  on  Hemisphere  Defense  (24). 

Division  of  Economic  Information. — 
A'olume  IX  of  Commercial  Pan  America,  for 
1940.  was  completed  with  the  appearance 
of  Views  of  Central  Banks  after  4  Months  of 
IVar — .Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru  (no.  7,  July); 
Commercial  Interdependence  of  the  Americas 
(no.  8,  .August);  Economic  Wartime  Meas¬ 
ures  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  (no.  9,  Septem¬ 
ber);  The  Present  and  Future  of  Mining  in 
Venezuela  (no.  10,  October);  and  Possibilities 
for  Increased  .Argentine-United  States  Trade 
(nos.  11-12,  November-December), 

The  booklet  Uruguay,  in  the  American 
Nations  Series,  has  been  revised. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Infor¬ 
mation. — The  second  number  of  Noticias 
was  issued  in  August. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 

English  edition,  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union . SI. 50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  “  “  “  “  “  “  1.00  “ 

Portuguese  edition,”  “  “  “  “  “  . 1 .00  “ 

Single  copies,  any  edition,  1 5  cents  each 

An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edition,  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the 

Pan  American  Union 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 


Asuncion 
Barranquilla 
Bogota 
Buenos  Aires 
Caracas 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Guatemala 


Alpacas 

Asphalt 

Bananas 

Cattle  and  Pampas 
Chicle 

Coal  and  Iron 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
Costa  Rica  Guatemala 

Cuba  Haiti 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Ecuador  Mexico 

El  Salvador  Nicaragua 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
Guayaquil  Mexico  City 

Habana  Montevideo 

La  Paz  Panama 

Lima  Quito 

Managua  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Miuracaibo  Rosario 


COMMODITIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Oils  and  Wiixes 

Pearls 

Quebracho 

Quinine 

Rubber 


Coca 

Cocoa 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Copper 

Nitrate  Fields 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


San  Jos£ 

San  Salvador 
Santiago  (Chile) 
Santiago  (Cuba) 
Sao  Paulo 
Tegucigalpa 


Tagua 

Tanning  Materials 

Tin 

Wool 

Yerba  Mat6 


Sugar 


FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Libriuy  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  coop)erative  movement 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQ,UEST 
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